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THE COUNTRY IN SPRING, © 


BY DORA READ GOODALE, 


Have ye e’er tried the sweets of the country in sprin 
Which the ancients declared was a very thing? 
The joy of the rag-man, the j»:t of the clown, 

Aud the Eien of poets—whose home is in town! 

With ita stirrings of bags and its whirrings of bees, 

Ite garlands of grean (when ths ground doesn’t freezs) ; 
Ita bud (an they blast not), its birds (if they sing), 
Have ye e’er tried the swevts of the country in spring ? 


It comes not in March, this sweet season I sing, 

For March in the north is ecarca tiactared with spring, 
And in April, be sure, if the weather be stormy, 

You wiil need two large fi-es and a foot-stove to warm ye. 
Nay, even in May, it were wall to repair 

To a mild blazing hearth, to a broad easy-chair, 

And, choosing the bookshelf where Chaucer is king, 
Explore the whole reaim of the country in spring. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


[These quotations may or may not represent the editor's senti- 
ment. They are merely the sayings of the day. ] 

Pain. C. C. Ramsay, Fal! River, Mass.: Moral ecul- 
ture, with its resultant—moral character—is, after all, 
the great end of public education. 


Watter S. Goopnoven, Brooklyn, N. Y.: It is most 
necessary for pupils in drawing, though working from 
objects or nature, to see good drawings and proper styles 
of treatment. 


Supt. H. A. Wisx, Baltimore: The time of the prin- 
cipal, taken for the proper supervision of the lower 
grades, is really a gain instead of a logs to the pupils of 
the principal’s clase. 


A. M. Epwarps: The schools are established solely 
for the children, and every decision of those in charge of 
educational affairs should be based, without fear or favor, 
on the promotion of the children’s interest, and on noth- 
ing else. 


P. W. Wren, Board of Education, Bridgeport, Conn: 
The greatly increased attention now universally given to 
the philosophy and methods of school work require the 
persistent and appreciative use by every teacher of the 
leading pedagogical books. 


Freperic AuLison Turrer, Quincy, Mass.: Here is 
a rule of professional courtesy: Avoid as topics of con- 
versation your predecessor, your successor, and (no matter 
if you were actually the greatest man ever seen in Blue- 
berry Center Four Corners) yourself. 


Cou. F. W. Parker, Cook County Normal: A pupil 
may be taught to speak and write good English without 
studying formal grammar.... Technical grammar 
should not be studied before the thirteenth year of the 
child’s life, and then for only one year. 


Dr. A. P. Marste: It is not necessary for the super- 
intendent to carry on a normal school, nor to force a 
single method upon teachers who are capable of devising 
& method each for herself, to a large extent suited to her- 
self and her school, and along the line of least friction and 
least resistance. The constant crack of the whip may be 
necessary with a mule train; spirited horses go best with 
a slight pressare of the rein. 


NEEDLESS IRRITATION. 


BY GEORGE HOWLAND. 


My experience teaches me that there is no more fruit- 
ful source of the irritation and unreasoning complaint of 
parents than the frequent notes of teachers to them that 
‘‘ the child whispers.” “ Your son looks round, he laughs.” 
‘“‘ John makes a noise with his feet.” ‘ Charles whistled.” 
“T caught Mary today writing notes.” ‘I wish to have 
you call and see me tomorrow.” ‘ Your son cannot 
return to school again unless you come with him.” ‘TI 
told Fannie to stay after school and write her spelling 
ten times, and she went away.” “ Harry pulled a girl’s 
hair, and I wish you to punish him severely.” ‘“ Willie 
asked to go out, and I found he bad been playing marbles.” 
How exasperating, how destructive to the order and 
scholarship of the school anyone of these may seem to 
the sensitive, earnest teacher! What sleepless nights and 
sorrowing days are hers! Oh, that she could teach these 
young and erring natures to see as she sees! And yet, 
to the laboring, loving, doting father and mother, proud 
of the bright spirits and active minds of their children, 
how paltry, how frivolous, how petty it all seems ! 

Their children are good children, playful as they should 
be ; they mean nothing bad ; “ we wish them to do well, 
and we think they do. The school ma’am is a crank, 
that’s what’s the matter, and the principal is not much 
better or he would put a stop to all this nonsense.” 

With the perfect teacher, who understands the thought 
of the child, there are, in my judgment, no incorrigibles 
of sound mind; with the average teacher there will be 
here and there one; with the poor teacher, the good 
pupil is the exception, and for the most part is goody, 
goody, and dull. 

The bright boy, or girl, of ten or fourteen years, who 
is to make his way in this world, is full of strong but 
untrained activities which unless grasped and guided by 
the sympathetic teacher will lead to infinite trouble in the 
schoolroom and in the home. From the homes of the 
rich, from the homes of the poor, they come to us, and 
the wise teacher must, at the fitting moment seize upon 
these vital forces, and kindly turn them into the channels 
of truth and duty. 

No sham, no cant, can impose upon the American youth ; 
straight, honest, honorable conduct alone can prevail. 
The youth has his rights, as well as the man of mature 
years, and he understands fair treatment and kindly 
interest. 


AN HOUR WITH THE BIRDS.* 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER, 
Author of “ Nesting Time,” ** My Tree-top Neighbors,” etc. 


If we can have bat one hour with the birds, we will 
spend it in the loveliest nook I know, a wild garden, on 
the banks of the “shining water” at the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains. It is Jane, and we are sitting under 
a low tree, buried up to our shoulders in a laxuriant 
growth of weeds. Before us towers beautiful Cheyenne, 
its wonderful red rocks gorgeous in the morning sun ; 
above us stretches the violet-blue sky, while all about us, 
filling our lungs and bracing and invigorating our whole 
being, is the glorious mountain air of Colorado. Outside 
our shady nook the sunshine glows and burns, but we are 
cool and comfortable. 

The little field between our seat and the mountain is 
all given up to weeds, and here and there a small oak 
tree, and shut in by a hedge of oak saplings and low wil- 
lows. I say weeds, but think not of an Eastern weed- 
grown spot ; imagine neither pig-weed, smart-weed, bur- 
dock, nor sorrel. Rather, picture in your mind a flower 
bed, more rich and gay than ever met your admiring eves. 
Yellow daisies by thousands turning their shining faces to 
the sun, royal purple clusters of a blossoming mint glow- 
ing in the sun, larkspurs four feet high thrusting them- 
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selves above the rest, like blue banners here and there, 
while lower down peep out white and blue and lavender 
and other modest posies, and everywhere our familiar 
wood’s flower the wild geranium much larger and more 
loxuriant than ours, though quite as dainty and as impa- 
tient of handling. Almost within reach of our hand we 
easily count a dozen varieties of blossoms, while at the 
back of the little field are masses of a tall plant gone to seed. 


Over all this growing glory flutter butterflies and beee, 
and still higher zigzag dozens of gay dragon flies Be- 
hind us, a few steps away, is the brook Minnelowan, 
whose musical marmor is in our ears, but we will not 
tern around just yet. Truly it is good to be here, to rest 
from the world of conventionality ; to get into harmony 
with nature; to steep our souls, as it were, in the wild- 
ness, the freshness, and the eternal youth of the growing 
world about us. 

But we are seeking birds ; we must subdue our expres- 
sions of admiration, we must control our enthusiasm and 
listen. Now we become aware of low, sharp, insect-like 
cries about us. They seem to come from all sides at 
once; we find it impossible to locate them till a sudden 
chorus of loud and excited “smacks ”’ directs our atten- 
tion to the tree over our heads, and our eyes fall upon a 
pair of frantic little fellow creatures in golden yellow 
hopping about on the branches, posturing and gesticulat- 
ing with vehemence, and addressing their remarks most 
pointedly to us. How are we offending, sitting motion- 
less and silent as we are? Why, we have invaded what 
they consider their domain. Those insect-like chirps are 
the voices of their little folk, probably jast out of the nest, 
brand-new, ignorant, and curious babies, who know no 
better than to stare at us, and make their comments 
within reach of our hands. They are not yet trained to 
know and avoid their greatest enemy, which you may not 
know, dear reader, that you are, Not because you are 
bloodthirsty, but because you belong toa bloodthirsty race. 
Now one of the babies comes in sight, in soft o' ive with gol- 
den suggestions on tail and body, but mamma, horrified 
that he has exposed himself to our gaze, hurries him away, 
and soon the whole family of golden warblers is gone. 

It is remarkable how much these little folk know about 
our ways. If we walk through theirdomains talking and 
laughing, the birds will go on about their own affaires, 
singing and calling, and carrying on their domestic con- 
cerns as though we were blind and deaf, as indeed most 
of us are to the abundant life about us. Bat when they 
see us quiet, looking at them, showing interest in their 
younglings, they recognize us at once as a suspicious 
variety of the genus homo who must be watched. At 
once they are on guard ; they turn shy and try to slip out 
behind a bush, or if hampered by an untrained family of lit- 
tle ones, attempt to expostulate with us, or to drive us away. 

All this time you have perhaps been conscious of a de- 
licious little song, like the ringing of a silver bell, over at 
the edge of our wild garden. Now listen: you will hear 
a rustle as of dead leaves, a low utterance like a hoarse 
“ mew,” then an instant’s pause, and the bell song again. 
Turn your glass toward the thick shrubbery, at a point 
where you can eee the ground at the foot of the bushes. 
In a moment you catch a glimpse of the mysterious bell 
ringer, nearly as big as a robin, modestly dressed in black 
and white and chestnut, going about very busily on the 
ground, now giving a little jamp that throws a light 
shower of dirt and leaves into the air, then looking ear- 
nestly in the spot thus uncovered, perhaps picking some- 
thing up, then hopping to the lowest twig of the bush and 
flinging out upon the air his joyous song. He is the 
Towhee bunting or chewink, sometimes called ground 
robin, and in that corner of Colorado he takes the place 
of the robin with us, the most common bird about the 
house. Keep very still and we may perhaps hear his 
most ecstatic song, for remember it is June, the wooing 
and nesting time of our feathered friends, when their 
songs and their plumes are in perfection. The love song 
of the chewink ia simply his usual silver bell peal, with 
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the addition of two rich notes in tremolo; first, a note 
lower on the scale than the bell, then a note higher, each 
a soft, delicious, rapturous utterance, impossible to de- 
scribe, but enchanting to hear. The nest is no doubt 
close by, but it will be lost time to bunt for it in a wilder- 
ness of bushes like this, for it is a mere cup inthe ground, 
hidden under the thickest shrub that madam, the brown- 
clad spouse of the towhee can find. If we did uncover it 
we might not recognize it, so perfectly do the colors of 
the birds, old and young, and even the eggs, harmonize 
with the earth in which it is placed. 

Now let us turn around, take a few steps, and the 
world is totally changed for us. Let us seat ourselves 
under a tall old pine tree whose delicious aroma the hot 
sun draws out and the gentle breeze wafts down to refresh 
and delight us here below. Before us is the brook, faint- 
hearted in manner, and only a murmur where last summer 
itwasaroar. Alas, the beautiful brook has seen reverses 
since first I lingered on its banks with joy and admiration. 
Far up above, just after it leaves the rocky walls of 
Cheyenne Canon, it has fallen into the greedy hands of 
men who have drawn half of it off for their private ser- 
vice. Still there is enough to delight a brook lover, and 
this spot is the chosen home of the most bewitching little 
beauty in all Colorado, the Arkansas Goldfinch. Clumsy 
name enough for a tiny spright of a birdling not so large 
as our charming little goldfinch in his black cap. He is 
exquisite in olive green, with golden yellow breast, and the 
black cap and wicgs of his family, and he is most win- 
some in manner, with every tone in his varied utterance 
musical and delicious to hear. As he flies over in bound- 
ing waves calling ‘swee eet! swee-eet!”’ often ending 
with an entrancing tremolo, your very soul is taken cap- 
tive. What would you not give to see the dainty cradle 
of his younglings? Not far away you may see two 
thistle blooms pulled to pieces; no doubt the down has 
gone to make a bed for goldfinch babies, for nothing that 
grows excep! thistle down is quite soft and delicate 
enough for the purpose. 

We will not try to find the nest. He is the most shy, 
the most exclusive of birds, living in the tops of the 
tallest trees, and flitting from one to another like a sun- 
beam, showing only a glint of a golden breast as he goes. 
One is maddened by the medley of calls and scraps of 
song, the trills and tremolos in the sweetest and most en- 
ticing tones, while not able to catch so much as a glimpse 
of the bonny bird who utters them. His love song is 
utterly captivating, as rapturous as that of the American 
goldfinch, with a touch of plaintiveness that makes it 
wonderfully thrilling. It is mostly in tremolo, a sort of 
indescribable vocal “shake” that is enchanting beyond 
the power of words to express. When he is not singing, 
one may often hear his low earnest chatter and talk with 
his mate in the same plaintive and winsome tones. 

Ah, how little one can see of what goes on about us, 
though we are closely watching, and every sense is alert ; 
on one side is a flash of wings, and somebody disappears 
before he is seen ; from the other side comes an unfamiliar 
note and a rustle of leaves, behind which the author is 
hidden ; here two bird voices are heard in excited talk, 
but your hasty glance falls only on the swaying twig that 
proclaims their flight; and in the tops of tall trees is a 
whole world of life and action entirely beyond your vision. 
Yet enough is left to repay patient waiting. From across 
the little brook comes the unceasing cry of the Maryland 
yellow throat “‘ witches here, witches here!” and you can 
readily believe him, especially as with your best efforts 
you can see scarcely more than a suggestion of his quaint 
black mask as a small form dives into the thick bushes. 
Here comes a whole family reviling us, six or seven of 
them, ranning up and down the branches of a great bush, 
all scolding at the top of their voices,a family of house 
wrens lately emancipated from their wooden castle in that 
old stump across the brook ; pert and saucy little parents, 
and droll babies imitating them with spirit. 

Oar hour has passed all too quickly, and we close our 


glasses, fold our camp chairs and start forthe camp. As 
we turn into the gate another voice strikes our ear—louder, 
richer, more attention compelling than any we have heard. 
Listen, it is the wonder and the glory of the West; it is 
the most intoxicating, the most soul-stirring of bird voices 
in the land where thrushes are absent: it embodies the 
solitude, the vastness, the mystery of the mesa; it is the 
western meadow lark. 

There is nothing beyond that to hear, and our hour is 


long passed. 


SUGGESTIONS TO STUDENTS PREPARING 
TO TEACH. 


BY PROF B. A. HINSDALE, UNIVERSITY OF MIOHIGAN. 


The two facts that many students in the university are 
preparing to teach, and that some of them are without 
the requisite knowledge and experience to enable them 
wisely to choose subjects for special preparation, are a 
sofficient reason for offering some remarks on that very 
practical topic. To make these remarks the more defi- 
nite and precise, their range will be limited t» high 
schools and other secondary schools. This limitation is 
the more reasonable because a very large majority of the 
undergraduates who are looking to teaching as a voca- 
tion, or e,en as an employment for a term of years, have, 
immediately at least, such schools ia view. 

The factors that enter into successful teaching are ap- 
titude, scholarship, and experience. Aptitade is both 
general and special ; or, if these terms are not sufficiently 
clear, there is a general teaching habit of mind and a 
special teaching habit limited to some group of subjects, 
or even to a single subject. The first comes more by 
nature, the second more by art. The first is the proper 
basis of the second, while the intensive cultivation of the 
second tends to destroy the first. Still farther, there are 
also general and special scholastic aptitudes, that are 
similarly related to each other, and these both theory and 
experience show to be closely connected with the teach- 
ing aptitudes. The student who is enthusiastic in mathe- 
matics, in classics, or in literature, while he may not suc- 
ceed in teaching the subject, is far more likely to succeed 
than he would be in some branch :f knowledge in which 
he is less interested o: to which he is indifferent. Nor is 
the reason found alone in the fact that his academical 
preparation is superior in the one case and inferior in the 
other. In addition to this factor, it must be said that the 
qualities of mind which en ble him successfully to prose- 
cute the study as a student will tend strongly to his suc- 
cessful prosecution of it as a teacher. It is far from true 
that aptness to learn and aptness to teach are correlative. 
While the first form of energy is by no means converti- 
ble into the second form, since the general teaching apti- 
tude may be wholly wanting, still the relation between the 
two is somewhat close. Certainly a person who cannot 
learn cannot teach; and, on the whole, we lay too little 
stress, at least in the secondary schools and in colleges, 
on academical preparation. Since the manifestation of 
the teaching aptitude, or its discovery rather, must follow 
the pursuit of studies, or the discovery of scholastic apti- 
tude, there could not well be a greater mistake in the 
same field than for a student to choose his specialty as a 
teacher before he has first tried his mind on various sub- 
jects or bodies of knowledge. 

In the great high schools the specialization of teaching 
has made much progress; in some of them more prog- 
ress than in many colleges. There is even reason to 
think that sometimes it is overdone; particularly in the 
lower classes where the pupils, fresh from the grades, 
have not the mental maturity and power of independent 
work that specialization of teaching calls for. At the 
same time, there are in most or all of these schools teach- 
ers, sometimes called “teachers of all work” or “all 
around teachers,” who are expected to take almost any- 
thing that falls to them. Experience shows that some 
teachers of this class are necessary in such schools. In 
the small high schools there is little specialization; the 
great number of branches to be taught and the small 
number of teachers to teach them, render it impossible. 
Teachers sometimes teach three or four and a higher 
number of subjects. This is no doubt a very undesirable 
state of things, but under the conditions existing there is 
no way to prevent it. In the schools of moderate size, 
what may be called the compromise system prevails; and 
it may be said for the encouragement of teachers, that 
there are those who think that this system has much to 
recommend it both on theoretical and practical grounds. 
Now when it is remembered that the great schools are 
few in number, and that their teachers are but a small 
part of the whole host; or, to put the thought in the 

other form, when it is remembered that the teachers in 
the small and middle-sized schools are a large majority 
of all, the foregoing facts are at once invested with great 
practical interest. Their obvious meaning is that a ma- 
jority of teachers must look forward to handling two or 


more subjects. There is indeed a considerable number of 
Latin teachers and of mathematical teachers, pure and 
simple ; there is also, very happily, an increasing number 
in other studies, as in German, history, and literature, 
The Latin or mathematical specialist, or the specialist in 
history, literature, or German may be encouraged to pre- 
pare himself for these special lines of work. Neither 
need the Greek specialist be discouraged, only he should 
understand clearly that there are, the country over, few 
places in the secondary schools to which he can aspire. 

The next question that arises relates to the elect.on and 
coérdination of studies. Our point of departure, be it 
remembered, is the unquestioned fact that a large ma. 
jority of high school teachers are obliged to teach two or 
more subjects. It is also a fact, and one fall of hope for 
the schools, that college educated teachers are more and 
more entering into and taking possession of the smaller 
secondary schools. Hence the obvious conclasion that as 
a rule, college students will find it wise to make special 
preparation to teach more than one subject. This may 
interfere with scholastic pref rence, or pos-ivly with 
didactic efficiency, but it is practical wisdom nevertheless. 
Hence the question of selection and codrdination should 
be carefully considered and answered on its merits. More 
to illustrate the principle than fully to work out its ap- 
plications, a few groupings of subjects may be mentioned. 
There are the old and natural groupings of the classical 
languages, of German and French, of physics and chem- 
istry. Mathematics and physics work well together, and 
the physical sciences and the biological sciences as groups 
affiliate with each other more readily than either group 
with any other. Languages also have an attraction for 
one another. Latin and French work well together; 
Latin and German not eo well, but still better than either 
one with science or mathematics. English literature runs 
well with Latin, German, or French; also with gram- 
mar, rhetoric, composition, avd history, particularly Eng- 
lish history. In general, the canons that govern the co- 
ordination of subjects for the purpose of study also govern 
it for the purpose of teaching. Very curious combina- 
tions of studies are sometimes found in the schools. Not 
unfrequently, too, these various subjects are acceptably 
taught ; and it may be said for the benefit of teachers 
who are required to work under such conditions, that the 
lack of depth and intensity which are apt to result has a 
partial compensation in the development of range and 
versatility of knowledge and in varied skill.— The Uni. 
versity Record. 


THE COURTESY OF WOMEN. 


BY CLIO. 


An old chronicler, little read but much quoted, is said 
to have had a chapter on the snakes of Iceland ; short, 
but to the point,—“ There are no snakes in Iceland.” 

An aggrieved traveler, asked to say a few words on 
the subject of this article, thought his chapter might be 
equally short. 

The male portion of the traveling public complains that 
women are discourteous,—that rights are ignored, civil- 
ities unacknowledged. The female members of the stay- 
at home department, as they walk the street, as they go 
to church, as they enter stores, as they meet their own 
sex in any way except as protected by introductions and 
visiting relations, echo the remark cordially. One refined 
woman, whose manners snrely offer no temptation to 
rudeness or incivility, tells us that, wishing to ask her 
way, or make any such inquiry, she avoids conversation 
with her own sex as much as possible, experience having 
taught her that from a man she is more likely to receive 
a polite and intelligible answer. 

In one of our suburban towns, on a pleasant summer 
afternoon, two ladies had gone across the fields to meet at 
the railway station a returning member of the family. 
Being early, they sat down on a flight of steps which led 
down to the platform. Presently two others, bound on 4 
similar errand, took the same path. Seeing them coming, 
one occupant of the steps rose and stood, while the other 
moved aside, leaving them ample room to pass. The two 
new comers brushed by, not a look, not a movement show- 
ing the least consciousness that there was a person near. 
“ Well,” said one of the first party, gazing after the retreat: 
ing forms, “could you find two men in Massachusetts who, 
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if they had met two other men precisely in this way 


would not have acknowledged their civility by a word, a 
bow, or at least a pleasant look?” 

A lady not long ago in a street car saw another enter 
whose dress was ridiculously disarranged, and untaught 
by experience, concluded to do as she would be done by, 
and so mentioned it to her. It cannot be denied that 
the disarranged lady did say “‘ thank you,” but her look 
and manner were so at variance with the words that the 
well-meaning meddler sincerely regretted her own for- 
wardness. 

Kate Field, once, giving an account of her visit toa 
‘“‘cheap-store,” mentioned the attendants as belonging to 
a class not trained to know the value of courtesy, upon 
which a popular journal, rising in indignation, begged 
‘leave to remark that in this favored land there are no 
classes.” 
Is it not a consciousness that there are classes, to which 
not belonging they aspire, which causes some persons to 
assume so offensive manners? Utterly ignorant of really 
good manners, they imagine themselves dignified when 
really they are rude ? 

Now and then appears some anecdote designed for the 
warning of uncivil persons, telling them of the dreadful 
mortification of those who found they had been guilty of 
rudeness to some person of inflaence, perhaps some prince 
or potentate in disguise, However, the great sum of 
human incivility is not perceptibly lessened. Neither are 
these words expected to have much effect, for it is to be 
feared that those to whom they best apply are not among 
the readers of the JouRNAL oF Epucation. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


Make the most of nature. Let the language lessons, 
reading lessons, geography, drawing, science, all be in- 
spired by nature as seen in her works. . 


SUBJECTS FOR MEMORIAL DAY ESSAYS. 


The origin of the day. 
Oar debt to the dead 
Our Volunteers. 


The evils of war. 
The women of the war. 


WORDS OFTEN CONFUSED. 


advantage— benefit appear—seem 

also —likewise continuous—continual 
ability —capacity character—reputation 
answer—reply conscious—aware 
amid (amidst)—among confess—acknowledge 


assist —aid conjecture—surmise 
anger—wrath complete—finished 
accurate—exact discriminate—distinguish 
anthentic—genuine crime—sin—vice 
admittance—ad mission despotism—tyranny 
allow—permit deduction—induction 


LANGUAGE TEACHING IN HOLLAND. 


In Holland the schools have a way of teaching languages 
which makes linguists of the pupils in a short time. At 
the beginning of a week the pupils are informed that 
during the next seven days only one particular language 
will be spoken. It may be English, French, or German. 
Every pupil who makes a break in the specified time and 
lapses into Dutch is fined so many cents each time. At the 
end of the week aconsiderable sum is realized, which goes 
into the schoollibrary fund. A different language is chosen 
each week in rotation, so that many times during the 
year the pupils leave one for a time and return to it in a 
few weeks. By the end of a year they have a fair work- 
ing knowledge of all the languages. The following year 
they take up the study of the grammar and construction 
of each torgue. 


EXERCISE IN HISTORY. 


1. Call upon each pupil in turn to name some one dis- 
tinguished in the history of our country ; to state some- 
thing that he did. 

2. To name some important battle, and tell something 
about it. 

3, To name some settlement, and tell who made it, 


% 


We know, however, that assertion is not proof. 4, 


4. Let one pupil describe some noted person, and allow 
the class to guess the name. 

5. Describe some important event, and let the class tell 
when and where it happened. 

6. Give one or more facts as a cause, and let the class 
state one or more facts as a result. 

7. Let one pupil think of some noted historical person, 
place, or event, and the others ask questions to ascertain 
what is thought of by that pupil. 

8. Let one pupil think of some historical character, and 
then give to the class circumstance after circumstance, 
until some one is able to guess the name. 

— Swett’s Methods of Teaching. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE SEWING CLASS. 


[Lt is well for every teacher to ask herself these questions, for 
ough she does not teach sewing she should be sure that she is an 
iatelligent woman in this sphere. Schools in which sewing is not 
taught, ought certainly to teach as much as an intelligent answer 
to these questions implies. | 

11. What size needles are used for hemming and 
tucking ? 

12. What size thread is used for hemming and tucking ? 

13. What size needle is used for running, stitching, 
overhanding, and overcasting ? 

14, What size thread is used for running, stitching, 
overhanding, and overcasting ? 

15. Which are good button-hole size needles? 

16. Which sizes of thread are to be used for button 
holes ? 

17. Which sizes of needles for basting and gathering ? 

18. Which sizes of thread for basting and gathering ? 

19. Of what material should threads be make for wash 
goods? 

20. Threads of what material need to be very carefully 
fastened lest they work out? 


THE RELATION OF GEOGRAPHY AND 
PHYSICS-—(III.) 


BY F. F. MURDOCK, 
Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 

It is with these propositions (see second article*) in 
mind that the single relation of geography and physics is 
here illustrated. Such topics have been selected as are 
of great importance and can be taught in graded and un- 
graded schools. It will be necessary to refer constantly 
to the outline (see first article) to keep the physical and 
geographical lines of thought separate. In the following 
experiments the physical facts and their application are 
shown in their natural continuity. 


YEAR. 

Air—Physics. Winds—Geography. 

1, The air is unseen, heard, felt. Known by direct 
observation. 

2. The air of a room, outdoors, is hot, warm, or cold. 
When the air is hot, the temperature is high; when the 
air is cold the temperature is low. Known by direct ob- 
servation. 

3. The temperature of the air is known by feeling. 
Experiment: Dishes of hot, warm, and cold water ; air 
above and below a lighted lamp or heated stove. Have 
pupils feed the differences in heat of the dishes, of the 
water, of the air. 

The temperatare of the air is known by reading the 
thermometer. Experiments: Dishes of hot, warm, cold 
sand, of hot, warm, cold water; air above, beside, below 
a lighted lamp or heated stove. The thermometer is 
placed in the sand, water, and air. Children observe the 
changes in the mercury and infer the cause. 

4. The wind may be hot, warm, or cold. Its temper- 
ature is known by feeling, and by reading the thermome- 
ter. The temperature sometimes changes gradually, 
sometimes suddenly. Weather Record: Children read a 
thermometer, properly placed out-doors, just before the 
beginning of each session, and record the same. Unu- 
sual changes are discussed. 

5. The air in-doors, out-doors, contains water. Known 
by direct observation ; ¢ g., cloud, fog, mist, rain, are 
seen in the air. Known by inference from observed 
effects ; ¢. g., drops of water collect on a cold pitcher, on 
panes of glass, on leaves. Later the abundance of mois- 
ture is known by feeling. 
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The air may be moist or dry. Known by comparison 
of observed effects. 

6. The winds may be moist or dry. They may bring 
or carry away fog, cloud, rain, snow. Weather Record : 
Papils observe just before the opening of each session the 
amount of cloud, whether or not it rains or snows, whether 
dew or frost formed, ete., and record the same. 

7. If needful, use the preliminary experiments a, 8, c. 

a. The teacher and a pupil place their right hands 
open against each other. Both press at the same time, 
both resist at the same time. Lead pupils to see that 
resistance is pressure in the opposite direction. 

b. Pupils hold books in their hands. Lead pupils to 
feel the books press downward, the hands prees upward. 
Papils press downward and sideways on books, rubber, 
tables, etc., and feel that objects resist or press backward. 

c. A pupil presses his hand into water, moves it side- 
wise through the water, and feels the water press his 
hand. 

8. The air presses in all directions. Experiment: In- 
flate a toy balloon. Close the opening. Have pupils 
press on the balloon at all parts and observe the effect 
when the fingers are removed. Pupils infer that the air 
pushed or preesed the rubber out again in all directions. 

Children swing gently, then forcibly, a broad fan flat- 
wise against the air, in all directions. They feel that the 
air resists, or presses against the fan in any direction. 

Spread a sheet of very thin tissue paper horizontally in 
the air. Let it float. Pupils see its slow descent and 
infer the air is pressing it up. Over a heated stove it 
will be carried up. To show that the air presses it from 
above at the same time have pupils hold the sheet by the 
sides and raise it quickly ; they see the paper sink in and 
infer the resistance of the air. 

Find similar effects out-doors. 

9. The air moves in all directions. Experiment: Open 
a window very slightly ; a little more ; a little more yet ; 
still wider. If the current is slight, it may be well to use 
a thread or dust to indicate the motion. Pupils feel or 
infer from the motion of the thread that air is moving 
sideways. 

Hold a lighted candle at the bottom and top of a door- 
way. Show by dust or thread the passage of air through 
a chimney. Open a window at the top and let the wind 
blow down onto the pupils. Papils infer the motion of 
air in all directions, 

Oat-doors pupils find effects from which they infer the 
air moves in all directions. 

10. The wind blows in any direction. Known from 
previously observed effects. Call attention to upward 
motions prodaced by striking buildings, in dust whirls ; 
to downward motion over house-tops, down chimneys at 
times. 

11. To find the direction of the wind by use of a vane 
and lettered arms. Make with wood and wire a vane 
and a set of arms, cutting slits in the ends of the arms for 
holding cards lettered N, S, H, W. Teach the lesson 
out-doors. Hap. 1: Ona windy day place the vane where 
it is easily turned by the wind. Push the vane sideways 
to the wind and let go. Pupils observe which way the 
vane moves ; which way air is felt to be moving; which 
way the arrow points. Repeat at another place. zp. 
2: Pat in the lettered cards, set the arms correctly. 
Papils observe from which direction the wind is blowing, 
in what direction the vane is pointing. Teach to name 
the direction of the wind from the direction in which the 
vane points. Drill with vanes on barns and churches. 
Teach to find the direction of the wind from the effects it 
produces; ¢. g., motion of dust, of leaves. Weather 
Record: Papils observe, and record at the opening of 
each session Associate the direction with the temper- 
ature and moisture. 

12. The air in motion carries objects. The weight and 
size of the object carried indicate the force of the current. 
Experiment: Dust, paper, etc., over a lighted lamp, a 
stove, a register. 

13. The wind sometimes makes the leaves tremble, at 
times raises clouds of dust, occasionally breaks off limbs 
of trees, overturns houses. Known by observation, read- 
ing, pictures and stories. 

The size and weight of the objects carried indicate the 
force of the wind. The force of the wind indicates how 
fast it is blowing, its velocity. 


To find the velocities, calm, breeze, gale. Known by 
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their effects. Calm—no apparent motion of objects. 
Breeze—leaves fluttter, branches sway, dust flies. Gale 
—twigs blown along the ground, branches broken off, 
chimneys blown over. Weather Record: Pupils observe, 
and record at the opening of each session. 

14. The effects of winds. Pupils find as many as pos- 
sible, both favorable and disastrous. 


LESSONS IN ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
BY J. Y. BERGEN, JR., ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON. 
Lesson VII.—Tuer Bioop 


Material and Apparatus —Some common nitric acid, 
an egg, and (if it can be obtained at the slaughter-house 
or elsewhere) a pint or more of the blood of any warm- 
blooded animal. This may be allowed to coagulate in a 
bowl for several hours. A slip of platinum foil, a pair of 
common bellows, two shallow dishes (evaporating dishes 
of two or four ounces capacity), a spirit-lamp or Bunsen 
burner, a testtube, a pair of forceps, and a compound 
microscope, constitute the required apparatus. 

In the bowl of clotted blood note the two kinds of sub- 
stance,—the sticky, jelly-like clot, and the thin and almost 
colorless serum. If the clot has been allowed to form un- 
disturbed, it will probably be concave on top, and perhaps 
of a buff color, forming the so-called “ buffy-coat.” 

Take a considerable portion, say a cubic inch, of the 
clot (call the attention of the class to the amount taken), 
and put into the shallow dish in a warm place to dry, or 
heat over a lamp on a water-bath. Call the attention of 
the class, at the next recitation, to the small amount of 
solid matter left. 

Pat this solid matter, after showing it to the class, on 
the slip of platinum foil; hold the latter in the forceps 
and heat in the flame of the epirit-lamp. 

Note the exceedingly small amount of solid, inorganic 
matter, mineral matter, or ash constituents afforded by 
the clot. 

At the same time with these experiments carry on a 
similar series by first evaporating serum, and then burn- 
ing the solid residue obtained. 

Note the smell of burnt wool or burnt feathers that is 
given off by the burning residue. This is an evidence of 
the presence of nitrogenous or albuminous material, 

Pour off carefully enough of the serum to fill the test- 
tube half or two thirds fall (if not clear, it may be 
strained through a bit of fine muslin or filtered through 
filter paper) 

Heat slowly in the flame of the spirit-lamp, and note 
the coagulation, or heat-stiffening, that occurs. 

What familiar article of food coagulates by heat? 
[ Albumen, or white of egg. ] 

What conclusion may we draw from this experiment ? 

To another portion of the serum add a few drops of 
nitric acid. It coagulates. 

What is the color of the coagulated portion ? 

Break an egg and shake up a portion of the white with 
several times its bulk of cold water. Add to the mixture 
considerable nitric acid; what result? conclusion ? 

If the clotted blood is dark-colored, break ap a portion 
of it finely in some cold water in a glass tumbler or other 
convenient glass veasel, and then with the bellows blow 
air through the water for a minute or two. 

What change in color is noticed ? 

If arterial blood is scarlet, and venous blood dark 
purple, which kind was represented in the clot? 

How can it be changed to the other kind ? 

What may we do in breathing ? 

In order to see of what clotted blood consists, we must 
call the microscope into our service. Pat a little bit of 
the clot into an evaporating-dish, a watch glass, or the 
hollow in the bottom of an inverted tambler or teacup, 
and wash it well by working it in @ little water with any 
clean, smooth rod, such as a glass stirring-rod. Pat one 
of the pale epecs that remain from the washing on a slip 
of glass, cover it, and examine with a high power of the 
microscope. A tangled mass of threads may be seen. 
The fibrin, intermingled with some pale, round objects, 
the red-blood corpuscles. 

The class should draw from the microscope as directed 
in the preo-ding lesson. (The fibrin may be drawn with 
a sharp pen or a pencil, and the corpuscles with a pen 
and diluted red ink.) 


Corpuseles are heavier than serum. How does this fact 
explain the dark appearance of the lower portion of the 
clot, and the occurrence of a “ buffy-coat” above ? 

[The corpuscles cettle, and the buffy-coat 1s nearly all 
fibrin. ] 

Now obtain some fresh human blood, by holding a fin- 
ger tightly grasped or wound with a string till the end of 
the finger becomes somewhat swollen and purplieh ; then 
prick the skin just back of the root of the nail with ® pin 
or needle till a little drop of blood oozes out. Put it on 
the middle of a glass slide, breathe on one surface of a 
clean, thin glass cover, and as rapidly as possible place 
the side that has been breathed on down on the drop of 
blood, pressing it down gently so that the latter will 
spread out, end the red color almost disappear from the 
thinness of the layer. 

Note how the red corpuscles in some places stick to- 
gether in rolls like coins overlapping each other. Their 
color, pale yellowish ; their shape, circular when seen flat- 
wise, and slightly hollowed in on both sides (like a round 
oyster-cracker that has been dented in on the top and 
bottom while soft). Seen edgewise, they are dumb-bell 
shaped. 

Note also white corpuscles (if any can be found in the 
open spaces where there are few red ones). If the glass 
slide is warm, and the magnifying power high enough, 
they may be seen to change their outline. 

Draw the red corpuscles, and if white ones are found, 
draw them also. 

Observe that fibrin threads are not seen anywhere on 
the slide. 

Conclusion as to whether these threads form part of 


fresh blood. 
SUMMARY. 
1. A clear liquid, the plasma. 
2. Red corpuscles. 
3. White corpuscles (few in number com- 
pared with the red ones). 


1. Clear eeram = plasma — fibrin. 
2. The clot, con- red corpuscles, 


Fresh blood 


consists of 


Coagulated blood 


consists of sisting of white corpuscles, 


fibrin. 
1. Water (which can be removed by evapora- 
tion.) 
Blood } 2. Solid organic matter (which can be re- 
contains moved by burning). 
3. Solid mineral matter (which is left as ash 
after removing the organic matter). 


For further information in regard to the physical and 
chemical properties of blood, the teacher will do well to 
consult any good text-book of human physiology. 


BOTANICAL COLLECTIONS.—(IIL.) 


BY FANNY A. COMSTOCK, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Mosses. —Although the distinguishing of the genera of 
mosses will not be practical in elementary work, a general 
knowledge of the plan of structure is possible, and a few 
of the more common kinds may be collected. 

Having previously studied lichens, the children already 
know something of the difference between the moss and 
the lichen. In Polytrichum, the common coarse speci- 
men, they can recognize the parts without the aid of the 
magnifying glass. This particular species, Polytrichum 
commune, it is well to press and mount in four stages or 
phases, upon paper or cardboard ; the early stage of the 
female plant, its upper end green and leafy, with no ap- 
pearance of capsule showing ; the same with the yellow 
of the calyptra jast appearing; the same full grown, 
showing the mature capsule raised on its stalk, with and 
also without the calyptra; and the male plant with its 
cup-like cluster of leaves, out of which the continued 
growth of the stem often rises. 

These, carefully mounted and named, serve as a start- 
ing-point for the child’s observation of mosses. He 
learns that even the humblest velvet growth is an aggre- 
gation of thousands of tiny plantlets united more or less 
perfectly by connecting fibers. He understands the mean- 
ing of the slender green lines that shoot upward in early 
spring, and watches for the capsule to form and fill itself 
with spores. He learns that some capsules hang their 
heads, while others are erect ; some even preferring to 
stay in the safe enveloping leaves, rather than to rise into 
the air. 

Such common kinds as the pupils can easily gather may 


be preserved in the same way as the lichens, in boxes oy 
envelopes. The distinctions are, however, too difficult to 
make it profitable to extend the collecting very far. 

Liverworts.—Two or three of these interesting little 
plants might be preserved by the older children in boxes 
or envelopes. The Marchantia is common in moist 
places in early spring, and a large area covered with it is 
a most interesting sight. Another common kind forms 
the delicate branching tracery found on the bark of elm 
trees. It is easy to see that these plants are more like 
mosses than like lichens, since they have, when fresh, a 
decided green color. The plant is sometimes an indefinite, 
formless body, as in the Marchantia. When showing a 
true leaf-bearing stem, it has its tiny leaves in two flat 
rows, instead of pointing in many directions, like the 
moss. Another point of difference is in the sheath envel- 
oping the capsule or spore-case. In liverworts this sheath 
is at the base of the capsule; while in mosses it is a little 
conical cap, finally splitting by the continued enlargement 
of the capsule, and falling to the ground. 


AN HOUR WITH SHAKESPEARE. 


A CLOSING DAY EXERCISE, 


ARRANGED BY D. L. WALES AND EDITH GILES, 


I. Shakespeare Acrostic (for eleven pupils).—The letters of the 
acrostic should be make of flowers; if possible, the flowers men- 
tioned by Shakespeare: anemone, columbine, daffodil, elder, 
fern, fleur-de-lis, ivy, laurel, marigold, narcissus, poppy, rose, 
violet. Some arrangement being made for the acrostic among the 
decorations, let each pupil, as he has recited his quotation, place his 
letter in order. 


Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some have 
greatness thrust upon them. — Twelfth Night. 


How far that little candle throws his beama, 
So shines a good deed in a nanghty world. 
— Merchant of Venice. 
A little fire is quickly trodden cut, 
Which, being suffered, rivera cannot quench. 
— King\Henry VI. 


Kindness in women, not their beauteous look, 
Shall win my love. — Taming of the Shrew. 


Every one can master a grief—but he that has it 
— Much Ado About Nothing. 


Sure He that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave ua not 
That capability and godlike reason 


To rust in us unused, — Hanlet. 


Pleasure and action make the hours seem short.— Othello. 


Either our history shal! with fall mouth 

Spesk freely of our acta, or else our grave, 

Like Turkish mute, shall have a torgueleas mouth, 

Not worship’d with a waxen epitaph. — Henry V. 


And I feel within mo 

A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A atill and quiet conscience ; 

My hopes in Heaven do dwell. 


Remember this: 
God and our good canse fight upon our side, 
— Richard III. 


Every time serves for the matter that is then born in it. 
— Anthony and Cleopatra. 


II. Short Essay.—‘' Shakespeare as a National Poet.’ Roef- 
erences: Opinions of Shakespeare Among Contemporaries, 
Ward’s ‘‘ English Dramatic Literature,’ Vol. I. Chapter 1V. 
‘What We Really Koow about Shakespeare,’? Mrs. Caroline 
Dall, ‘‘Oatlines of Life of Shakespeare,’ J. Halliwell Phillips. 
**Shakespeare’s Life, Art, and Character,’’ Hudson. Close of 
Part I. of Introduction of Dowden’s edition of ‘‘ Shakespeare's 
Sonnets.’”” Chapters on Shakespeare’s Comio Power, Tragic 
Power, and Personality, ‘‘Human Life in Shakespeare,” by 
Henry Giles. 

III. ‘* Tribute to Shakespeare’ (for five pupils). 


There, Shakespeare on whose forehead climb 
The crowns o’ the world! O eyes sublime, 
With tears and langhter for all time! 
— Mrs. Browning's “* Vision of Poets.’’ 


— Henry VIII. 


Who now shal! grace the glowing throne 
Where all unrivalled, all alone, 
Bold Shakespeare sat and looked creation through 
The minstrel monarch of the worlds he drew ? 
— Sprague. 


Sweetest Shakespeare, Fanoy’s child, 


Warbles his native wood notes wild. — Milton. 


Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 

What needa’t thou such weak witness of thy name ? 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment 

Hast built thyself a living monument. 


May 10, 1894. 
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Dante belongs to Italy, Milton to England, but Shakeepeare be- ana,’ 1886. ‘‘Shskespeare: His Mind and Art,’’ by Kdward 


longs to man.— Henry Giles, 


Dowden. Hezlitt’s “ Characters of Shakespeare.”’ 


Shakespeare 


IV. For Recitation or Reading: “The strorg affection which ** ® Dramatic Artist,” R. G. Moulton. 


the great bard had for the old ballads of his country is exquisitely 
expressed by the words he pute into the mouth of the Dake in 
Twelfth Night’: 


‘* © Give me some music, .. . but that piece of song, 
That old and antique song we heard last night, 
Methonght it did relieve my passion mach, 
Mark it, Cesario; it is old and plain, 
The spinsters and the knitters ia the sun, 
And the free maids that weave their threads with bones, 
Do use to chant it; it is silly, sooth, 
And dallies with the innocence of love, 
Like the old age.’ 


‘* Bat this sentiment was not peculiar to Shakespeare. It was 
the prevailing one of his time. The demand for these popular 
pieces of poetry was very great. Every battle, murder, execution, 
wonderful, or laughable event, was turned into a song. The sing- 
ing of these ballads was univereal. People in the lowest ranks of 
life were excellent ‘‘ part’’ singers, and could generally take their 
share in a madrigal or catch. Indeed, in the literature of the day, 
tinkers, clowns, tailors, blacksmiths, servants, and so forth, are 
constantly mentioned as singing ballads. And however much the 
practice was condemned during the Puritan rule in Eogland, it was 
in Shakespeare’s time considered a highly meritorious disposition ”’ 
(Amelia E. Barr). Every one is familiar with his opinion regarding 


The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treason, stratagems, and spoile. 
— Merchant of Venice. 


V. Song from Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ You Spotted 
Snekes’’ (for female voices). Music by MoFarren. 
You spotted snakes with double tongue, 
Thorny hedge-hogs be not seen, 
Newts and blind worms do no wrong, 
Come not near our Fairy Queen. 
Philomel, with melody, 
Sing in our sweet lullaby; 
Lulla, lalla, lullaby; lulls, Julla, lallaby. 
Never harm, nor spell, nor charm, 
Come my lovely ladye nigh, 
So good-night with lullaby. 


Weaving spiders come not here, 

Hence yon long-legged spinners, hence ; 
Beetles black, approach not near ; 
Worm nor svail do no offence. 
Philomel, with melody, 

Sing in our sweet lullaby. 

Never harm nor epell nor charm 

Come our lovely ladye nigh, 

So good-night with lullaby. 


VI. Exercise upon Merchant of Venice. 


a, Easay. References: ‘‘ Shakesperiana,’’ 1886. ‘‘ Shake- 


b, Quotations : 
Bat ’tis a common proof, 
That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, etc. 
(Act II. Se. L.) 
O Conspiracy ! 
Sham’st thou to show thy dangerous brow by night, ete. 
(Act II. Scene I.) 
Cowardse die many times before their deaths, eto. 


(Act II. Scene II.) 


Men at sometime are masters of their fates, ete. 
(Act I. Scene II ) 


There is a tide in the affairsofmen. (Act IV. Scene III ) 


e. Scene: The quarrel between Brutus and Cassias. (Act IV. 
Scene III ) Parting between Brutus and Cassius. (Act V. So. I.) 


** Now, most noble Bratus, 
The gods today stand friendly,” 


From 


to the end. 

1X Recitation: The wisdom of life, the same in all ages, is 
what makes Shakespeare our teacher—ihe common teacher of all 
thinking men in all ages. England and America especially, whose 
tongue he speaks, have both been taught by him. Three hundred 
years have passed since Shakespeare was born; and he is at.ll the 
educator of the English, German, and American intellect. His 
works are the university where the teachers of our land are them- 
selves taught. The great inventions, which have come since his 
time, and have revolution’zed England aud America, are of trivial 
importance compared with his thought and epeech.—J. Freeman 


Clark 

Norse.—The music for the songs may be obtained of Oliver Ditson & 
Co., 453 to 468 Washington Street, Boston, at arate of eight or tencents 
per copy. 

The scenes for impersonation will be much more effective if given 
in costume. = ae) 


CLOSING DAY EXERCISE. 
(For twenty pupils.1 


BY CLARA M, BUBLEIGH. 


(Class flower, Red Clover. (Other quotations and songs may be 


added.) Each pupil carries or wears a bunch of clover blossoms. 
Pupils arrange themselves in adouble semi circle on platform.) 


Work for the night is coming, 
Work through the sunny noon; 

Fill brightest hours with labor, 
Rest comes sure and soon. 

Give every flying minute, 
Something to keep in store ; 

Work for the night is coming, 


When man works no more. 
— Gospel Hymns, No. 15. 


1. The modest Red Clover has been chosen for our class flower 


Chorus.— 


speare as a Dramatic Artist,” R. G. Moulton. “ Characters of because it signifies Industry. We will each give a short quotation 


Shakespeare”’ (criticiem), Hazlitt. ‘‘Shakespeare: His Mind and 
Art,’’ Edward Dowden. 
b. Quotations: If to do were as easy as to know what were good 
to do, ete. (Portia) Act I. Scene II. 
The Devil can cite scriptare for his purpose, etc. 
(Antonio) Act I. Scene III. 
Who rises from a feast 
With that keen appetite that he sat down, ete. 
(Gratiano) Act II. Scene VI. 


How far that little csndle throws his beams, etc. ! 
(to Music, Hark!). (Portia) Act V. Scene I. 


How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! ete. 
(Lorenzo) Act V. Scene I, 


c. Character Sketch: Portia or Shylock. References: Portia— 
Mrs. Jameson’s ‘‘ Characters of Shakespeare.’”’ ‘‘ Some of Shake- 
speare’s Female Characters,’ Helena Faucit (Lady Martin)§ 
Charles Cowden Clarke’s ‘‘Shakespeare Characters.’’ Shylock— 
‘* Shakespeare Characterz.’’ 

d, Ring Scene (for impersonation.) Characters: Portia, Bas- 
sanio, Antonio. (Act 1V. Scene I,). 

e. Recitation: ‘‘ The quality of mercy is not strained’ (Act IV. 
Seene I.). 

VIL. Song: “Under the Greenwood Tree.’’ (‘‘ As You Like 
It.”’—Aect II. Scene V. Music by W. S, Fenellosa.) 


Under the greenwood tree 

Who loves to lie with me 

And tune his merry note 

Unto the sweet bird’s throat 

Come hither, come hither, come hitter. 
Here shall he see no enemy 

Bat winter and rough weather; 


Who doth ambition shun, 

And loves to lie i’ the sun, 

Seeking the food he eats, 

And pleased with what he gets 

Come hither, come hither, come hither. 
Here shall he see no enemy 

Bat winter and rough weather. 


VILL. Exercise on ** Julius Cesar.” 


4. Source and story of the play. References: ‘‘ Shakespeari- 


from different writers showiog their ideas of the value of Industry. 
** Industry is a substitute for genius. A genius is usually under- 
atood to be a creature of auch rare facility of mind that he can do 
anything without labor. According to the popular notion, he learns 
without study, and knows without learning; while ordinary men 
toil for knowledge, a genius is supposed to receive it as the mind 
receives a dream. Such minds may exist, but their possessora are 
noted for their utter indolence, long hair, for being very conceited, 
very disagreeable, very useless,—beings which no man wante for 
friend, pupil, or companion.’ — Beecher. 
2. ** Ah, if our souls but poise and swing 
Like the compass in ita brazen ring, 
Ever level and ever true 
To the toil and task we have to do, 
We shall sail securely and safely reach = _ 
The Fortunate Isles, on whose shining beach 
The sights we see, and the sounds we hear, 
Will be those of joy and not of fear.’’ 


‘* Labor with what zeal we will, 
Something still remains undone, 
Something uncompleted atill 
Waite the rising of the sun.”’ 


‘* Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.’’ 


5. ‘* Heaven is not reached by a single bound ; 
Bat we build the ladder by which we rise, 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its sumniit round by round.’’ 
— Holland. 


‘Sloth makes all things difficult, but Industry all easy, 
Ard he that rises late must trot all day, and 
Shall scarce overtake his business at night ; 
While Laziness travels so slowly that 
Poverty soon overtakes him.’’ 


7. ‘Labor is glory !—the flying cloud lightens ; 
Only the waving wing changes and brightens ; 
Idle hearta only the dark future frightens ; 
Play the sweet keys wouldet thou keep them in tune.’’ 
— Osgood. 


= Anon, 
3. 


— Longfellow. 


— Longfellow, 


— Franklgn. 


8. “ And ao we toil together many a day from morn till night 
T, in the lower depths of life, they on the lovely heights ; 
For though the common stones are mine, snd they have lofty cares 
Their work begins where mine leaves off, 
And mine is part of theirs.”’ — A, O’ Shaughnessy. 


v. ‘* Every hour that fleets eo slowly, 
Has its task to do or bear; 
Luminous the crown and holy, 
When each gem is set with care.’’ 
— Longfellow. 


10. “ Do not linger with regretting, 
Or for passing hours despond ; 
Nor, the daily toil forgetting, 


Look too eagerly beyond.’?’ — Adelaide Proctor, 


‘Keep working! ’tis wiser than sitting aside, 
And dreaming, and sighing, and waiting the tide; 
In life’s earnest battle, they only prevail, 
Who daily march onward, and never say fail.’’ 
— Anon, 


11, 


12. ** Do thy best alwaye—do it now 
“ For, in the present time, 
Asin the furrows of a plough 
Fall seeds of good or crime. 
And soon the harvest of thy toil, 
Rejoicing, thou shalt reap ; 
Or o’er thy wild, neglected eoil 


Go forth in shame to weep.”’ 


“ O, there’s a good in labor, 
If we labor but aright, 
That gives vigor to the daytime, 
A sweeter sleep at night ; 
A good that bringeth pleasure, 
Even to the toiling hours, 
For duty cheers the spirit 
As dew revives the flowers.”’ 


Duet, (to be sung after 13). —If I’ve falfiled my daily task aright 
And every duty done; ‘ 
There’s joy to me when darkest shades of night 
Shall cloud the sinking sun ; 
When Nature is reposing in evening's lingering ray, 
How peacefal is the closing of every well spent day. 
— Second National Music Reader. 


‘* The grand almighty Builder 

Who fashioned out the earth, 

Hath stamped his seal of honor 
On Labor from her birth. 

In every angel flower 
That blossoms from the sod, 

Behold the master tonches,— 
The handiwork of God!’ — H. Clay Pruers, 


‘* Do with your might, do with your strength, — 

Fill every golden hour! 

The glorious privilege to do 
Is man’s most noble dower. 

O, to your birthright and yourselves 
To your own soul, be true! 

A weary, wretched life is theirs 

Who have no work to do.’’ 


Mark the bee : 
She, too, an artist is,—a canning artist, 
Who at the roof begins her golden work, 
And builds with foundation. How she toils 
And still from bed to bed, from flower to flower, 
Travels the livelong day; ”’ 


** Ye idle drones 
Who rather pilfer than your bread obtain 
By honest means like these, behold and learn 
How grand, how fair, how honorable it is 
To live by industry! The busy tribes 
Of bees, so emulous, are daily fed, 
Because they daily toil. And bounteous Heaven, 
Still to the diligent and active good, : 
Their very labor makes the cause of health.’’ 

— Huerds. 


13. 


— Anon, 


14. 


15, 


Orne. 


16. 


17. 


‘© We have not wings, we cannor soar, 

But we have feet to scale and climb, 

By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our time.’’ 


‘* The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not obtained by sudden flight, 
Bat they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.’’ 


18. 


— Longfellow. 
19, 


— Longfellow, 


** To thine own self be true, and keep 

Thy mind from eloth, thy heart from soil ; 

Press on! and thou shalt surely reap 
A heavenly harvest for thy toil.”’ 


Chorus.—O ye, beneath life’s crushing load, 

Whose forms are bendiog low, 

Who toil along the climbing way, 
With painful steps and slow, 

Look up! for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on the wing ; 

O, reat beside the weary road, 
And hear the angels sing. 
— Franklin Square Coll, No. 6. p. 127, Stanza 3. 


20. 


— Park Benjamin, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MAY 10, 1849. 


Some out-of-school study is desirable. 

Purits must feel that the teacher is alive. 

Tuis is not the time for educational indifference. 

TxHE schools must teach and train in morality heroically. 


THe standard of scholarship in teachers and pupils 
must be steadily advancing. 


Tuart which the world most needs will determine for 
what the public school must train. 


StimvutatTeE the children to excel, but be carefal that 
they have the right standards of excellence. 


Tue schools must have the sympathy and active covp- 
eration of every citizen, whether he be a parent or not. 


Never be ashamed to acknowledge that you do not 
know what you do not know; but whenever you are 
forced to do so it is well to show, incidentally, that there 
is something that you do not know that he who called out 
your ignorance does not know. The teacher does not 
know everything, bat he mast know many things. 


Tue grammar school does not profess to make classic 
scholars, does not claim to prepare youth to study for any 
profession, but it does pretend to prepare them to learn 
promptly and profitably some line of industrial, mercantile, 
semi-literary, or semi-professional business, and as a rule 
it does this well. It does this work as well as the sec- 
ondary schools fit for college, as the universities fit for a 
profession. 


WHEN the world has a hospitable, profitable welcome 
awaiting the university graduate, it is reasonably certain 
that the secondary school, college, and university are 
doing good work. Just in proportion to the failure to 
extend such a welcome is the probability that these insti- 
tutions do not meet the requirements of the times. They 
will all be thronged with earnest students when the world 
wants their products enough to pay for them. The 
market was never long oyer-supplied with deserving, non- 
perishable material. 


Henry Barnarp Honorep.—Dr. Henry Barnard is 
easily our classic historic American educational leader. 
His place in professional history and biography is assured, 
as is that of no other living educational thinker or writer. 
It is fitting, therefore, that his place should be recognized 
even in his life time. So far as we know, the Depart- 
ment of Education in Stanford University has the honor 
of being the first to adequately recognize his place in his- 
tory. One week, under the lead of Mr. Will S. Monroe, 
in Professor Barnes’ absence, was devoted to the study of 
“ The Life and Times of Henry Barnard,” and it is the 
very general testimony that the study of no man, of no 
period, has been more fruitful in interest and profit than 
this. Teachers who incline to professionalize their study 
will do well to concentrate some of their energy upon this 
man and his times. 


EDUCATIONAL CRISES. 


After the famous victory of Thaddeus Stevens and the 
other public school men of Pennsylvavia in 1835, the 
battle “was on ” all along the line. 

Massachusetts was first to come to the front. In 1837 
Horace Mann, a young lawyer of great ability and prom- 
ise, was president of the state Senate. He already had a 
large law practice, was eminently successful as a business 
man, with promise of political eminence. He championed 
the cause of education, was largely instrumental in the 
creation of the State Board of Education, resigned his 
position in the Senate, retired from the practice of law, 
from business, and from politics, and made himself the 
most noted educational leader America has ever known. 

At the time Mr. Mann resigned, Mr. Henry Barnard, 
a wealthy young lawyer of twenty-six, a graduate of Yale 
at the age of nineteen, who had recently returned from 
two years of European study and travel, entered the Con- 
necticut Legislature with every promise of fame as a 
lawyer and a statesman. Few men in that day had 
enjoyed such privileges; but he immediately “ shunned 
ambition ” and championed the common schools. It was 
due to his energy and devotion that the Connecticut school 
law was passed in 1839, and he also resigned his position 
and became secretary of the Board of Education. His 
first report is one of the edacational classics, and from 
that day he was the great educational leader,thinker, and 
writer. 

Mr. Stevens of Pennsylvania, poor, sickly, lame, but 
ambitious, declined to identify himself with educational 
work as did Mann and Barnard, and, as a result, wealth, 
national fame, and political glory were his. 

There was now a public school spirit throughout the 
North, and the normal schools, teachers’ institutes, the 
abolition of the district system, the establishment of public 
high schoole, and school supervision resulted, and for half 
a century appropriations have been increasing, until the 
public school spirit has perfected itself. 


THE CHILD'S CONSCIENCE. 


Conscience almost never remonstrates in a child, and 
rarely in an adult at the doing of anything the positive 
evil effects of which are not seen, unless there be some 
well defined opposition, reproof, or public sentiment 
against it. Avchild very early learns that he may do cer- 
tain things and must not do other things. This is his 
first idea of right and wrong,—his first idea of morals 
and conscience. Whoever successfully opposes his doing 
of certain things, or reproves for not doing other things, 
is his moral law. i 

Morals begin in the physical world. They are at firet 
related solely to eating and sleeping ; later, to activity of 
hands, feet, and voice. For a long time morals have 
nothing to do with motives or sentiment. Whatever the 
child is permitted to do in eating, sleeping, and touching 
is right or good ; whatever is forbidden is wrong or evil. 
The chief mission of the home for the first four years is 
the establishment of physical morality and conscience, 
while from four to seven years of age certain emotional 
phases of morality may be blended with the physical. 

The negative work of the home is to prevent the habit- 
ual doing of anything that will set the wrong stamp upon 
the tendency or thought of the child when he establishes 
his intellectual estimate of morality upon the basis of his 


acquired activities. The. natural activity of the child 
will lead him to do something, and if he cannot do the 
wrong, he will of himself do the right. We should not be 
sharp or decisive in reproof of the occasional doing of a 
wrong thing, neither need we be anxious about it; it is 
only necessary that we prevent its becoming habitual, 
Almost nothing that the child does is harmful unless jt 
becomes constant. It is a serious fault for the parent to call 
the child’s attention too frequently or too sharply to the 
harmful things he does. Many achild has been punished 
in such a way as to emphasize the simple doing of a wrong 
so that it signifies as much in his character as though it 
had become a habit through oft-repeated doing. The aim 
is not to have the child do frequently any wrong nor to 
have his attention specially called to any wrong that he 
may incidentally do. 

Change a child’s place of sleeping or hour of feeding 
and it becomes wrong to him, but continue the new 
order of things, and it becomes right, and to return to the 
old place or time, becomes wrong. Right to one child 
is wrong to another; right at one time is wrong at 
another time. There is no moral quality that does not 
arise from regularity or uniformity. Conscience is only 
developed by great pains, patience, and prudence. It is 
not spontaneous, in the every-day affairs of adults,—is not 
a thing to assert itself. On rare oceasions, in unexpected 
emergencies, it may be depended upon, but in the every 
day affairs of life it is built up by the practices that have 
formed it. It will “ go to pieces” in a short time if left 
to itself or if conditions change; indeed, changed condi- 
tions always change a man’s conscience unless he controls 
it by special effort. No man ean change his business or 
residence ; can form new intimate acquaintances ; can 
adopt any new line of life, or even go on a vacation with- 
out running moral risks. 

In the little child we see the portrait of the man in 
that a three days’ illness will demoralize the eating, sleep- 
ing, crying habits of the best child and furnish a new 
conscience, a new code of ethics, a new basis for right or 
wrong. For the sake of the man that is to be there needs 
to be the clearest appreciation of what the physical con- 
science means as a forerunner of the intellectaal and 
moral consciences that are to furnish the standard through 
life. The mother has a holier mission and greater re- 
sponsibility than she suspects in the home life of the child 
under seven years of age. 


PROFESSIONAL SCIENCE VERSUS PRO- 
FESSIONAL PHILOSOPHY. 


[Abstract of address by Mr. Winship before the Teachers’ Club of 
San Francisco, April 23.] 


The professional battle is on, unless all signs fail, and 
the schoolmaster’s attention is to be diverted from meth- 
ods and devices in teaching sutjects to the professional 
method. Shall educational work in the future be deter- 
mined by the educational scientist or the educational phi- 
losopher ? That is the vital question that must be settled 
before there will be permanent peace in the educational 
camp, and that may not be determined for many a day. 

The JouRNAL has been saying for the past three years 
that there would be no substantial advance until there 
was a crisis, and that the professional weakness was the 
absence of crises-making educationists. The great merit 
of Horace Mann was his masterly ability at creating ® 
crisis. No other American edacationist has succeeded in 
making a crisis in any such sense as he did. His discus- 
sion with the thirty-one Boston masters was one of the 
most important events in the school history of America. 

A crisis is not easily created. It is rarely made by 4 
critic, as rarely by a constructionist. It takes a peculiar 
combination of genius and common sense to make a crisis: 
Horace Mann had that combination. The root elements 
in the making of a crisis are these: To make those for 
whom the public has profound respect state the defence 
of existing conditions better than they have ever been 
stated and to the entire satisfaction of the public ; and 
secondly, to challenge that defense to the satisfaction of 
the public sentiment-making portion of the community: 
The greatest crisis ever faced by the United States 
created by Abraham Lincoln. Garrison had failed to make 
a crisis ; so had Phillips, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Samet 
Seward, Chase, and Greeley, and all the other agitator® 
and statesmen. They had scolded, they had attacked, 
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they had drawn vivid “Hellenic” pictures of the 'traffic, 
they had denounced the slaveholders and spirited away 
the slaves, but they could not make a crisis. Why not? 
Because they had failed to secure such a defence of the 
time honored attitude of the institution as would satisfy 
the people of the North who continued to vote in its 
defense. 

Webster came near making a crisis through Colonel 
Haynes, but he merely made a crisis between the North 
and the South, uot between the two sentiments regard- 
ing slavery in the North. The proslavery men of the 
North never accepted Colonel Haynes’ speech as sat- 
isfactory. Lincoln made the crisis when he forced 
Stephen A. Douglas to make such a defence of the attitude 
of the government toward slavery as to meet the univer- 
sal approval of the Northern sympathizers with the South. 
Having secured such a defense from one in whom the 
public had universal confidence, he satisfied, in that seven- 
fold joint debate with Douglas, the public-sentiment-mak- 
ing people of the North, and though he lost his election 
to the Senate, it made his election to the Presidency in- 
evitable, which was the one event that made secession and 
the war inevitable. 

Educationally, Horace Mann did practically the same 
thing. There bad been brilliant, wise, and heroic utter- 
ances for forty years before Horace Mann spoke. From 
1790 to 1800 there were champions of education in New 
York whose presentation of the educational weaknesses 
and needs of the time was every way equal to anything 
that Horace Mann ever wrote. The student of educa- 
tional history who lacks discernment might easily find a 
score of men in New York prior to 1837 who were the 
equal of Horace Mann, judged by what they said. There 
were not wanting the Lovejoys, the Garrisons, the Gree- 
leys, but there was no Abraham Lincoln, no crisis-making 
man in education. 

Horace Mann’s power did not culminate until he 
tempted the thirty-one Boston masters, in whom the 
public had universal confidence, to make the most brilliant 
and elaborate defence of a conservative school system that 
has been made. There was nothing left to be desired. 
Everybody was satisfied. In scholarship, in familiarity 
with the subject, ixf literary merit, in disputative tact, and 
in wit they were every way his equal. In that emergency 
he showed his power, for he successfully challenged their 
position in the judgment of those who make public sen- 
timent. 

This generation is in need of a crisis-makivg leader. 
The only approach thereto has been Col. F. W. Parker, 
the Garrison of the modern educational crusade. He had 
the heroism, the brilliancy requisite, but he never made a 
crisis. He “stirred things up,” he drove many a sense- 
less practice from the schoolroom at the point of the sar- 
castic bayonet. He led many a man to retaliate in an 
irresponsible way, but he never tempted any man or men 
in whom the general public had confidence to make a sat- 
isfactory defense of the things he had attacked. He never 
chose the phases of the question that any one was called 
upon to defend. He called forth neither a Stephen A. 
Douglas nor the thirty-one Boston masters. He had no 
occasion to put himself on record in a permanent utter- 
ance that will stand in the history of the schools, but he 
came very near doing it. 


Horace Mann had no philosophical attitude, much less 
ascientificone. His highest aim wasempirical. Thus far 
we have not gone beyond that. We have made our 
schools what they are by professional empiricism. The 
normal schools have been content, largely, with making 
the best teachers empirically. 

There has been in the air for some time a philosophical 
tonic. Sometimes it has been styled “ principles,” some- 
times “applied psychology.” At one time it came in on 
the wings of Rosenkranz, and later as Herbartianism, but 
it has always been an attempt to professionalize teaching 
philosophically. But never until recently has it been even 
so much as suspected that there was a possibility of apply- 
ing the scientific method to the study of children. 
Messrs. Stanley Hall, Earl Barnes, Elmer E. Brown, N. 
A: Calkins, Alexander E. Frye, Miss Margaret E. Schal- 
lenberger, and others, are making a courageous attempt 
to convince the world that no educational methods or ad- 
justments will stand until they rest upon foundations laid 
in the most searching scientific observation of children. 
Practically, but not defiantly, they deny that there is or 


that there are to be any philosophical educational founda- 
tions laid that do not rest securely upon the fullest scien- 
tific research. 

Empiricism has had its day, but shall it be supplanted 
by philosophy or by the scientific method. Empiricism 
has given us good schools, but it is a power no longer. 
Which will give us the higher results, a professional 
philosophy or the scientific method? Is there to be a 
crisis? Who can make it? Has empiricism any de- 
fenders? Who will successfully chempion the philosophi- 
cal movement, who the scientific, in the educational revo- 
lution? Time alone can answer. 


THE PEDAGOGICAL SEMINARY AT 
HARVARD. 


COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS AND CERTIFICATES. 


BY OTIS B. OAKMAN, THAYER ACADEMY, BRAINTREE, MASS. 


The adoption of the certificate system for admission to 
colleges has been a gradual growtb, the college faculties 
having, in most cases, voted to accept graduates from 
certain schools, after they had proved the quality of work 
done by examinations. The University of Michigan seems 
to have been the pioneer, receiving certificates first in 
1871. Vassar followed in 1877, but may have been pre- 
ceeded by some western institutions. Since 1880, the 
system has extended rapidly. Dartmouth, Williams, and 
Amherst led among the New England colleges, and now 
all except Harvard and Yale accept certificates, although 
Bowdoin admits only the graduates of its three special 
preparatory schools in this way. Harvard, Yale, Colam- 
bia, Princeton, Chicago University, and Bryn Mawr, 
which accepts the certificates of the Harvard Women’s 
Examinations, admit only after examination. With the 
change in the requirement has gone, in nearly every case 
an increase in the amount of preparation demanded. 

The certificate system has been administered much 
more efficiently in the Central and Western States than 
in the East. This laxity probably accounts in good 
measure for the suspicion with which secondary school 
men in New England view the system. This fact is 
closely connected with the inevitable tendency of college 
men to blame a student’s failure to do his college work 
satisfactorily toa lack of preparation for which the sec- 
ondary school is blamed. In the West, not only are the 
accredited schools named regularly in the college catalogue, 
but much stress is laid upon the fact that each school ig 
inspected regularly by a board of examiners from the 
college. This inspection seems to be essential to the suc- 
cessful administration of the certificate system. In no 
other way can reliable information be secured, or the 
teachers kept in touch with the wishes of the college. By 
the visit the faculty takes upon itself the responsibility 
for the judgment of the school with respect to any candi- 
date, the relation between the school and college must be 
closer, and a judicious, friendly criticism by the examiners 
cannot fail to be helpful and stimulating. 

The agreement to accept the certificate is often for one 
year, with the agreement to continue the system if the 
school proves strong. Besides this, many keep the pupil 
who brings a certificate on probation, for a part or even 
the whole of the first year. Much would depend, of 
course, upon the strictness with which this probation was 
enforced. 

It has not been easy to learn why the system has been 
adopted, but there are at least strong reasons for suspect- 
ing that the question of a gain in numerical strength has 
had more weight than most of the colleges receiving certi- 
ficates would care to acknowledge. 

All the colleges which have tried the system are not 
satisfied with its workings. Many report a difference of 
opinion in the faculty, and the certificate system has 
sometimes emphasized the adrantages of examinationr, 
while the necessity of carefully guarded administration is 
felt to be essential to success. 

The leading secondary school men of New England are 
as a body strongly in favor of examinations for admission 
tocollege. It is recognized that when the teacher can 
give the pupils certificates, there is an increased power 
for individual work by the teacher. He can find out 
what each pupil needs and bend his energies more success- 
fully to remedy the individual weaknesses, if unhampered 
by the approach of examinations. There is a margin for 


adjustments in the interest of scholarship and education. 

The practical disadvantages and some strong theoretical 
counter arguments are opposed to the system. “ Boys 
must meet crises all along in life, and they may as well 
get some taste for such things in connection with examin- 
ations.” The practice in concentrating knowledge, sep- 
arating the essential from the non essential and in reliance 
on one’s own power, instead of trusting another to push 
along, argue cogently for the examinations, The examin- 
ation papers are most efficient means of showing what 
the standard of requirement is, and in indicating changes 
in the standard. 

The study and teaching of physics and geometry has 
been almost revolutionized by the silent influence of the 
Harvard examinations. The examinations, moreover, are 
a powerfal means of keeping these schools up to the 
standard of efficiency. It presents thus from being de- 
pendent upon the intellectual euperiority of the teacher’s 
own mind. This method holds the pupils to much better 
contiouous work. “It is not the highest motive, but as 
human nature is found, the lower motive leads to a higher 
level.” A strong argument against the certificate system 
is the extremely difficult position in which teachers must 
often find themselves placed, in regard to pupils to whom 
they should not grant the certificate admitting to college. 
Of somewhat similar force is the argument that the credit 
of a school is in danger of suffering because a boy who 
had done good work under preparatory discipline, fails 
utterly under college conditions, with the result of an un- 
jast loss of reputation for the teacher who had granted a 
acertificate. Secondary school teachers seem to be agreed 
that no difference should be made with regard to boys 
and girls in granting certificates. At least one of the 
women’s colleges on the other hand, believes that it is 
very desirable to relieve boys and girls of the nervous 
strain incident to examinations. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 
A service commemorative of Mrs. Mary Hemmenway was held 
by the public school teachers of Boston on May 2. 
A bill has been proposed to establish a college of American im- 
mortals similar to that connected with the Academie Francaise. 


The first degree of Ph. D. conferred by the University of Chicago, 
was on a Japanese student who accepted the professorship of Old 
Testament Literature in Tokio College. 

Deputy State Superintendent Houck has been present at the 
dedication of more than 500 school buildings during his term of 
service in the department of public instruction. 

An international exhibition of books, which it is presumed will 
possess much interest for authors, publishers, and booksellers, is to 
be held in Paris, in Jaly, remaining open till late in the autamn, 

The University of Missouri has received from the State Legis- 
latare aince February, 1891, by direct appropriation and it. interest 
on its endowment fund, $525,000. No other estate has given ite uni- 
versity so much money in so short a time. 

The Boston Board of Aldermen, acting as trustees of the Frank- 
lin Fund, bave returned from their inspection of trade schools in 
various sections of the country. Their report will be submitted at 
an early day. 

Migs Caroline B. LeRow, well known in educational work, won 
the prize lately offered by the New York World for the best article 
of 1000 words upon “* Doctor Parkharst’s system of Manicipal Re- 
form,” the selection being made from over 2000 articles submitted. 


The Vassar girls recently wade a happy hit in turning the tables 
upon those who maintain that the higher edacation unfits women 
for matrimony. For debate the Senior Society of the college took 
up the resolution: ‘* That the Higher Education Untits Man for 
Matrimony.’’ The epeeches, doubtless, were lively. 


The New Jersey State Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Asbury Park, Jaly 9ch, 1894, the day preceding the openiog of the 
National Education Association. The program will be arranged, 
if possible, to accord with the wishes and convenience of the National 
Council of Education and that of the National Educational Associa- 
tion. It is the purpose of the New Jersey Teachers’ Association to 
contribute to the interests of the National by focusing all the state 
intereats for the time being at the one place. 

The total number graduated from the C. L. S. C. is 33,084. The 
present class is distributed as follows: Alabama, 4; Arizona, 1; 
Arkansas, 3; California, 69; Colorado, 15; Connecticut, 30; Dela- 
ware, 4; District of Columbia, 5; Florida, 8; Idaho, 1; Lilinois, 
114; Indiana, 61; Indian Territory, 1; Iowa, 93; Kansas, 62; 
Kentucky, 20; Louisiana, 4; Maine, 30; Maryland, 15; Massa- 
chusette, 95; Michigan, 55; Minnesota, 30; Mississippi, 5: M’ssouri, 
74; Montana, 5; New Hampshire, 16; New Jersey, 58; New York, 
272; North Carolina, 1; North Dakota, 3; Obio, 125; Oklahoma 
Territory, 1; Oregon, 5; Pennsylvania, 184; Rhcde Island, 15; 
South Caroline; 8; South Dakota, 19; Tennessee, 6; Texas, 24; 
Vermont, 9; Virginia, 3; Washington, 16; West Virginia, 55 
Wisconsin, 36 ; Wyoming, 1; Canada, 23. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
ent are requested to send 


butors and querists of this de 
Jae names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 


for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence.1 


THE VOTE OF THE CHILDREN. 


Newspaper ballots have grown uninteresting because they usually 
represent the party opinions of a few hundred; bat a canvass has 
lately taken place under direction of Harper's Young People which 
haa real interest, both for the large number of votes thrown and 
for the class whence thess votes came. They were thrown by chil- 
dren, and the preferences of children are apt to be simple, sponta- 
neous, and not easily to be cajoled. If, moreover, we suppose, a8 
is probable in this case, that the children were assisted by their 
elders, it is no matter; for children must necessarily reflect the 
opinions of their parents in some degree, and we, in any case, reach 
the main point, mainly, the atmosphere in which the youog people 
of the land are growing up. The obj3ct of the competition was to 
ascertain what forty Americans, not now living, seemed to intelli- 
gent American children most important or interestiog ; and this is 
the result of the nine thousand responsec, more or les:, that came 
through the post-cffixe. The exact number is not given, but the 
number of votes cast for Washington, the highest candidate, was 
8.204, and we are expressly told that many forgot to include bim. 
The smallest vote thrown for any on the list was 2,568. The forty 
selected were the following, in the order given : 

George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Uiysses S. Grant, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Daniel Webster, Thomas Jefferson, Henry Clav, 
Henry W. Longfellow, William T. Sherman, Robert Fultoa, S. F. 
B. Morse, John G. Whittier, Washington Irving, Patrick Henrv, 
Alexander Hamilton, R W. Emerson, Horace Greeley, H. W. 
Beecher, Andrew Jackson, James A. Garfield, Nathanial Hew- 
thorne, William C. Bryant, John Adams. Philip D. Sheridan, 
Cyrus W. Field. J. R Lowell, Robert H. Lae, J C. Calhoun, J. 
G. Blaine, Eli Whitney, D. G. Farragut, Wiofield; Scott, George 
Banoroft, Oliver H. Perry, Charles Sumner, Noah Webster, John 
Hancock, Edwin Booth, J. Fenimore Cooper, John Q. Adams. 
These are the forty selected, and as we are also told the names of 
the next ten on the list, making fifty in all, we may as well con- 
sider the whole half handred, taken collectively. The added names 
are those of Peter Cooper, James Monroe, James Madison, Louisa 
M. Alcott, Elias Howe, ‘‘ Stonewall’? Jackson, Bayard Taylor, 
Samuel Adams, Nathan Hale, and Zachary Taylor. These, then, 
are the fifty departed Americans who are now crowned with laurel 
by some nine thousand living American children. Rightly consid- 
ered, this is a matter of profound interest. It is doubtfal whether 
any Presidential election, on the whole, ever exhibited a reeu!t so 
purely interesting or so fall of suggestion as to our national future. 

—Harper’s Bazar. 


MAY-POLE DANCE. 
CONTRIBUTED BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 


Wherever there ia a hall or plenty of floor or out-door space, a 
dance about the Muy-pole may easily be arranged. 

Get a carpenter to erect a May-pole in the center of the hall, and 
to the top of this fasten rows of ribbon—or cambric of different 
colors, as pink and blue—a ribbon for each child who is to take part 


in the dance. The whole may be crowned by a wreath of flowers. 

Two circles, an outer and an inner one, should ba formed about 
the pole. The oater circle may hold the pink ribbous; the inner, 
the blae ones. All dance about the pole, keeping time to some 
simple music; the outer circle going to the right, the inner to the 
left (see diagram) uatil the ribbons are braided about the pole. 


THE WARS OF THE ROSES, 


— Why was the ‘‘ War of the Roses”’ so called ? 

Because the two contesting parties had adopted roses as their 
badges, the Y rkists having chosen the white rose, and the Lan- 
castrians the red. 

This query and answer appeared in the JOURNAL of April 5th, 
Great interest in this subject will be awakened by reading the fol- 
lowing passages from Shakespeare’s play of Ilenry VI, Ist part, 
act 2d, acene 3d. Two of the contestants call upon others standing 
by, the Earle{of Suffolk and Warwick, with Vernon, a lawyer of the 
York Party, and another lawyer, to decide upon their respective 
claims. Plantagenet, contestant of the white rose and York 
party says: 

Let him, that is a true born gentleman, 

And stands upon the honor of his birth, 

If he suppose that I have pleaded truth, 
From off this brier plack a white rose with me. 

Somerset, contestant of the red rcse and Lancastrian party,replies : 

Let him that is no coward, nor no flatterer, 
Bat dare maintain the party of the trath, 
Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me. 
Warwick—I love no colors; and without all color 
Of base insinuating flattery, 
I plack this white rose with Plantagenet. 

Suffolk—I plack this red rose with young Somerset ; 

And say withal, I think he held the right. 

Vernon—Stay, lords and gentlemen; and pluck ao more, 

Till you conclude that he, upon whose side 


The fewest roses are cropped from the tree, 
Shall yield the other in the right opinion. 


Somerset ~—Good Master Verndn, it is well objected ; 
If I have fewest, I subscribe in silence. 


Plan.—And I. 
.—Then, for the truth and plainness of the case, 
this ah and maiden blossom here, 
Giving my verdict on the white rose side, 


Som.—Prick not your finger as you plack it off ; 
Lest, bleeding, you do paint the white rose red, 
And fall on my side ao against your will. 


Ver.—If I, my lord, for my opinion bleed, 
Opinion shall be surgeon to my burt, 
And keep me on the side where still I am. 


Som.—Well, well, come on; who else? 
Lawyer—Unless my etudy and my books be false, 


The argument you held was wrong in you ; [ To Somerset | 
In sign whereof I pluck a white rose too. 


Plan.—Now, Somerset, where is your argument? 


Som.—Here, in my scabbard ; meditating that, 
Shall dye your white rose in a bloody red. 


Pian.—Mesntime, your cheeks do connterfeit our roses 
For pale they look with fear, as witnessing 
The trath on our side. 

Som.— No, Plantagenet, 
’ Tis not for fear; but anger,—that thy cheeks 
Blush for pure shame, to counterfeit our roses ; 
A d yet thy tongue will not confees thy error. 


Plan.—Hath not thy rose a canker, Somerset? 
Som.—Hath not thy rose a thorn, Plantagenet ? 


Plan.—Ay, sharp and piercing, to maintain his truth ; 
While thy consuming eats hie falsehood. 


Som.—Well, I’ll find friends to wear my bleeding roses, 
That shall maintain what I bave said is true 
Where falee Plantagenet dare not be seen. 


Plan.—Now, by thie maiden blossom in my band, 
I scorn thee and thy faction peevish boy. 


After further threats bstween the contesting parties follow argu- 
ments from their descent and lineage to prove the claim of each to 
the kinship of the crown, making this an inteneely interesting pas- 
sage to be studied with the history of the times referred to. The 
passage used with the history will greatly facilitate a collection of 
the principles recently treated, and contribute to clearness of under- 
atanding them, and the relation they bear to the preceeding and 
subsequent history. R. L. PERKINS, Boston, 


WHAT TO READ. 


The followiog list from the Observer may be of service to some 
reader who is dazed by the presence of the great number of new 
books: 


The best historical novel—‘' Ivanhoe.”’ 

The best dramatic novel —‘* Tha Count of Monte Cristo.’’ 
The best domestic novel—‘* The Vicar of Wakefield.’’ 
The best marine novel—‘“ Mr, Midshipman Easy.’’ 

The best Country Life novel—‘* Adam Bede.”’ 

Tho best military novel—‘' Charles O' Malley.’’ 

The best religious novel—“ Ben Har.’’ 

The best sporting novel—‘‘ Sarchedon.’’ 

The best political novel—‘‘ Lothair.”’ 

The best novel written for a purpose—" Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”’ 
The best imaginative novel—‘' She.’’ 

The best pathetic novel—** The Old Curiosity Shop.’’ 
The best humorous novel—‘' The Picwick Papers.’’ 

The best Irish novel—‘' Handy Andy.’’ 

The best Scotch novel—‘' The Heart of Midlotbian.’’ 
The best English novel—** Vanity Fair.’’ 

The beat American novel—'' The Scarlet Letter.’’ 

Tho beat senzational novel—‘' The Woman in White.”’ 
The best novel of Vanity Fair.”’ 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— To''L. J.’’: Cid is from the Moorish word for lord. 


— What are the names of all of the real characters in Hawthorne’s 
etury of the Great Stone Face’’ ? dO, 


— I noticed in a recent edition of your paper an item copied from 
the Youth's Companion concerning the pronunc’ation of the State of 
Arkansas. It seems that there is uncertainty in the minds of some 
concerning the proper pronunciation. A few years ago I wrote to 
the Secretary of the Stateat Little Rock, asking him the proper 
pronunciation of the name of his State, and he informed moe promtly 
by mail that by legal enactment of the State Legislature it was 
“‘Arkansaw.” CHAs. F. Meserve, Shaw University, N.C. 


— Plesae name the year of death of Sir Edwin Landseer. Who 
took his place of animal painter in Scotland to the Queen ? 
K., Penn Yan, N. Y. 
(1) October, 1873. (2) Gourlay Steel. He recently died in 
Edinbargh. 


— Please give a constitution of an Anti-Cigarette League. We 
are hoping to form one at once, LAuURA B, 


Mathematics for Common Schools, * ith? in, gzithmetic 


By JOHN H.|WALSH, Associate Superintendent of Schoole, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


algebra and geometry. 


Part I., 218 pages, 40 cts. Part II., 252 pages, 40 cts. Part III., 365 pages, 75 cts. 


This is a one-book arithmetic in three parts. Part I. contains those i j 
portions of the subject needed b 

oF percentages and interest. A short chapter of easy algebrai ‘ 

be used whenever advisable. Part [II , a Higher Arith t 

chapter on algebrate equations anda chapter elementary eriistructive geometry. grammar school course and coutains in addition a 
\ is Of the work are its division of the arithmetical portion into balf yearly chapters, instead of 

by yond the omission so far as possible cf rules aud definitions; the use of equations in ihe solution vt grobtenne, neo the lennon 


the elements of algebra and geometry. 


Bhe work very closely approximates the course in math , ‘ 
Committee on Secondary School Studies of the National y 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY EDITH GILES, 


The Situation in Sicily.—Soeialistie troubles in Sicily 
are approaching a crisis that is anticipated by students of 
sociology as one of momentous interest. The present 
condition is so serious as to endanger both the safety and 
the resources of the island, and unless some active 
measures for reform are undertaken, the trouble will 
hardly be controlled within the limits of the state. The 
question is agitated already of the advisability of appeal 
to Italy, which question is not easy of solution while Italy 
itself is in its present state of unrest. Two fundamental 
relations that of the people to the government and that 
of the peasantry to the aristocracy impel the present 
agitation, and require radical reform in each to restore 
law and order. The relation of the peasantry to the 
aristocracy is of a nature not far from feudal dependence. 
The broad estates that must be widely cultivated to insure 
the income to the proprietor are rented to the peasants 
under conditions that yield them but a pittance of the 
fruition, and the octroi tax deprives them of the substance 
of even that. The powars to whom the government of the 
island is intrusted are of the proverbially blind, in that 
they will not see. No administrative measures have been 
taken to provide for the prosperity, safety, or education 
of the dependent class. Such reforms as have been 
sanctioned by law have failed to effect any benefit from 
the carelessness, and unreliability of the officials who 
should administer them. Moreover the system of agrarian 
laws compels the peasants to live in the cities and conse- 
quently to be more severely oppressed by the octroi tax, 
whose rate has been steadily increasing since 1870. The 
octroi tax is a customs duty imposed by cities upon “all 
edibles, portables, combustibles, building materiale, and 
some other classes of merchandise ’’ brought for sale within 
their precincts. This tax is imposed according to the num- 
ber of consumers, and therefore is heaviest upon the 
common articles of consumption such as meal, flour, 
bread, rice, ete, and consequently affects the poorer 
classes more directly than the wealthy. The dissatisfaction 
felt by the peasantry has been strengthened by socialistic 
organizations whose true principles of reform have been 
misunderstood, and the result is a state of anarchy uncon- 
trolable by its very chiefs. The challenge affirmed by 
the congress of the Fasci was that “its program should be 
grounded in the principles of class antagonism, and of the 
nationalization of land and instruments of labor.” To 
many of the more ignorant such principles as these mean 
satisfaction of individual demand, or the promotion of par- 
tisan favor, and add a fervor to the excitement rendering it 
dangerous and difficult to be suppressed. How much 
is due to the condition, and how much to the socialistic 
agitation is impossible to decide, but the need of immedi- 
ate action is apparent. Saysa writer inthe Chautauquan 
for April—(translated) ‘The sum of all this is that to 
quiet tho troubles in Sicily reforms in ownership and tax- 
ation are necessary. The latter is merely a question of 
administration but the other is more serious, and calls for 
a legislative enactment. For it is not a question of high 
or low wages, but one of the ownership of land.” The 
most serious side of the question is that the time is too 
ripe for the reform to begin with the cause; it must deal 
at once with the effects in detail and with the causes at 
large. 

The Mississippi River Problem.—The bar at the 
mouth of the Mississippi is a serious obstruction and de- 
mands that some improvement of the harbor be made. 
Contrary opinions are given as to the cause of the trouble 
One writer attributes it to the levees and jetties, declaring 
them to be a failure as a preventative of floods and de- 
vastation. He claims that the river bed is rising every 
year, and that thousands of acres of land are rendered 
unavailable by the percolation of the river through the 


levees. The other opinion is directly opposed. The at- 
thor denies the rising of the river bed and finds the source 
of the inefficiency of the barrier to be its incomplete state. 
Expert testimony favors the judgment of the latter, and 
urges the extension of the dikes and revetments along the 
entire length df the lower river. Whether such embank- 
ment will raise the bed of the river or force it to make 4 
deeper channel can be proven only by trial. The expens¢ 
of the experiment is enormous, but the result if suecessfu 
in redeeming the waste land, and ensuring safety, 2” 

imposing an effectual barrier to the spring floods out: 
weighs all pecuniary consideration. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A Brrp Lovsr In THE West. By Olive Thorne Miller. 
Boston: Houghton,-Mifflin & Co. 273 pp. Price, $1 25. 
Another contribution to Mra. Miller’s delightfal bird lore is, it 

need not be said, a welcome event. The bird lover, seeking the 

true rest of recreation, perches her camp in a ‘‘ perfect nook”’ 
high up on a Colorado mountain-slope, and extends to her friend 
the reader, a most irresistabie invitation to her charming cosy home. 

The blooming, boeky wilderness affords a wealth of resources of 

entertainment, and the acquaintance to be cultivated with many 

new feathered friends, the picturesque seclusions opening only to 
the sesame of the rambler, the leieure ‘‘to steep my spirit in the 
beanty of its mountains so that they shall henceforth be a part of 
me,’? makes one quite agree with his hostess that the pleasure of the 
tourist is not to be compared with that of the camper-out; and if 
one must enj>y it by proxy, one well may waive the questionable 
precedent of setting up an alibi to serve his aims and ends, when 
the eyes and the opera glasses of so keen and appreciative observer 
as Mrs. Miller are at his service. When the camp in the Colorado 
esfion *‘ the garden of delights’’ is abandoned, it is but to proceed 
to ‘‘ a miniature paradise.’’ The charm of Mrs. Miller’s bocks is 
not in what she gives, but in what she shares; whe her it ia 
crouching breathlesel, behind the thicket screer, not daring to stir 
leat the timid warbler be startled, or investigating ‘‘the secret of 
the wild rose path ’’ the reader is admitted to friendly companion- 
ship with her. The quotation from Lowell which prefaces the 
little volume is an apt characterization— 
‘© To be compelled as it were to notica 
All the beaatifal changes and chances 

Through which the landscape flits and glances, 

And to see how the face of common day 

Is written all over with tender histories.” 


Laguius: A ON FrrienpsHip. By Marcus 
Tullius Cicero. Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh. A.M. Revised 
by Henrv Clark Johnson, A.M, LL.B. New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 4¢x6}. Price, 40 ote. 

To know Cicero as an orator is to know the Roman citizan, but 
to know him in ench dissertations as Laelius or Archias is to know 
the Roman scholar. The Archias is frequently included among 
the selections of Cicero read in the secondary echools, but Lae- 
lius ia more unfamiliar. It is a pleasure, therefore, to note the 
edition in which this classic is published by Macmillan & Co. 
The running analysis upon each chapter, and the complete notes, 
adapt this edition to sight translation, while the vocabulary is ser- 
viceable for more applied study. Many of the notes are memor- 
anda of actual schoolroom work, and are proven by the value of 
experienca; the others of the original edition of Professor Shuck- 
burgh bave been copiously rewritten. 

As a study in the beauty of ethice, Laclius ie unsurpassed for young 
people; added to that is the elegant prose of the master of rhetor- 
icians, and there is presented a study that co-ordinater, according te 
the present trend of education, the purpose and the expression of 
secondary echool instruction. 

Tue Book or THE Farr. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. 
Chicago: Bancroft Pab. Co. Parts 12 and 13. $1.00 each. 
Book XII. continues from book XI, the exhibit of fruits. 

Among the engravings is a large one showing to aivantage the 

liberty bell, constructed of oranges, in California section, and 

ancther the California Citrus tower. The remainder of Chapter 

XV. is devoted to the forestry exhibit, to which many beautifal 

engravings are a very valuable index of the scope, beauty, and 

utility of this exhibit. Chapter XVI., partly included in part 12, 

reviews the mining and metalurgy exhibit. Numerous small illas- 

trations give portions of this exhibit in detail, and one large, full- 
page engraving is an excellent perspective of the department of 
mining. 

Par’ XII. continues the mining exbibét, and reproduces in illustra- 
tion Montana's beantifal silver statue and the asbestos theater- 
curtain, whose appre priate subject is ‘‘ Reading Homer,’’ from the 
painting. The remainder of Part 13 describes the fishers’ exhibit, 
and here may be seen exterior and interior views of one of the most 
beautiful buildings of the Fair, and others of interest. The first 
half of the numbers of The Book of the Fair have fulfilled all that 
ita announcement promised. In authority, beauty, and quality ite 
standard is uneurpassed. 


Ernics or Success. By William M. Thayer. Intro- 
duction by Samuel B. Capen. 


Boston: A. M. Thayer & Co, 
5x7¢ inches. 235 pp. 


Not least perplexing of the educational problems of today is the 
question of how to introduce the subject of ethics into low: r grad«s 
of the public schools in such a manner as to make the atudy both 
profitable and interesting. The old saying, ‘‘ Example is better 
than precept ’’ is the tratb, and nothiog but the truth ; nevertheless 
it is by no means the whole truth. Character bailding, to be stable 
and ‘' firmly knit together ’’ must be established upon a firm founds- 
tion of principle; yet ia order to attract the child's heart the atruc- 


ture of the ideal must be lofty and beaatifal, each ss only noble, 
worthy lives and aspirations can present. Both of these essentials 
are provided in the reader, Ethics of Success, which Mr. Thayer 
hae adapted to the middle grades of echools. The precepts are the 
practical ethics that apply directly to the child’s life every day, re- 
garding the use of slang and profanity, the possibilities of boys and 
girls, high aims, good companions, kindness to animals, and many 
others, making forty-six chaptera in all. The copious annecdotes 
that illustrate theas principles, enliven and enforce the thought pre- 
sented, and teach the young pupil that hisendeavor is for his whole 
life, by showing how ench precepts underlie the success attained by 
eminent men and women. The book does not ‘‘ preach’’ but ap- 
peala directly to the child’s jadgment and reason, by ite direct 
statement of cause and effect, both of good and of evil. The in- 
flaence of poetry is not forgotten, and several poems from Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Whittier, Lucy Larcom, and others, are included. 
The book is illustrated with portraits of Loncfellow, Watt, Gar- 
field, Franklin, Horaca Mann, Beethoven, Whittier, Napoleon, 
Canon Farrar and Bishop Brooks, and many other men whose lives 
present ideals of attainment in various walka of life. Says Mr. 
Capen, closing his introduction: ‘‘ Touching thus theae highest 
truths which should be the warp and woof of every life, and doing 
it in an attractive manner, this last book of Mr. Thayer’s should 
receive a generous reception. It is worthy of the man and his theme.’’ 
AUSGEWAHLTE MEISTERWERKE D¥s MITTELALTERS. VON 

CARLA WENCKEBACH. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 276 pp. 

Price, $1 30. 

Professor Wenckebach of Wellesley has selectd the choicest por- 
tions of the great epics and folkeongs which give to medimval Ger- 
many its unrivaled position in literary history. Each selection is 
complete in itself, and all are extended enough to enable the reader 
to appreciate the style, method, and charm of the original work. 
They are given in a new bigh German translation, carefally msde, 
and preserving, as far as possible, the form and spirit ae well as the 
sense, of the original text, which must always be closed to the 
majority of students who want to know the great productions of 
the German intellectual life from the twelfth to the fourteenth cent- 
uries. 

Professor Wenckebach h‘s written a detailed introduction, in which 
the intellectual and social life of the period appearsas a pre pwat on 
for the appreciation and interprstation of the epirit of the past, 
which is revealed in the songs of the Nibelungen, Godrun, Parzival, 
Tristan, and Isolde, and in the prose of Luther, the V alksabuch von 
Dr. Faust, and the other works which have been drawn from by 
Professor Wenckebach. 


A Mopern Love Srory. By Harriet E. Orcutt. Chi- 
eago: Charles H. Kerr. Paper. 5x 634. pp. 194. 
Thie modern love story, like ita sutj-c , does not end with the 

altar, but continues, quite in sympathy with modern progress, to 
prove that despite misunderstanding and trouble, ‘‘ marriage is 
never a failure when it ig a union of souls.’ The heroine is a veri- 
table fin de siecle maiden; she is devoted to her art, at least she 
thinks ebe is; not at all sentimental, until her heart is tonched, 
when, quite to her own surprise and the amusement of the reader, 
se suddenly becomes a very ordinary damsel, none the less lovable 
for that, either in the eyes of her lover or his sympatbetic confidante, 
who is likewise the reader. The tale is pleasantly told, bright with 
incident and not too serious with reflection to make it an enjoyable 
holiday companion. 


Tue Bigelow & Main Company have published A 
Service for Children’s Day, arranged by Hobert P. Main, that is as 
aweet and bright as the day and the children could desire. The 
service ia entitled A Day with the Birds and Flowers, and comprises 
twenty-six numbers of song, reading, and three numbers especially 
for the infant class that can be omitted without breaking the unity 
services. The price is five centa per single copy; $4 per 

un 


P. Garrett & Co, 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., have jast ready No. 33 of their widsly known series of ‘* One 
Hundred Choice Selections ’’ for readings and recitations uniform 
with the preceding numbers. This series of selections has bad an 
unprecedented snecess and constitutes a really valuable library of 
English literature of special adaptation for school use. They are 
made with great discrimination and care, selected as they are from 
our best authors, and nothing that is not worth coming into mem- 
ory appears in the selections. Not only are they valuable for the 
school, but they farnish the best specimens of literature for miscel- 
laneous reading and speaking. They are carefully condensed and 
well printed, the present number having several dialogues and 
wisely chosen poetry. The pamphlet edition is only thirty cents 
per copy. 


FOR OVER-INDULGENCE 
Use HorsFrorp’s PHOSPHATE. 


Think of your head in the morning after a nights hard labor, 
and take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate for speedy relief. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Exiles and Other Stories; by Richard Harding Devis; price. 
1.50——Pembroke; by Mary E. Wiikins; price, $1 '0——With Eaged 
ools; price, $1 25——Cadet Days; by Capt Charles King; price, 

#1 25——This Picture and That; by Brander Matthews; price, 50 cts, 


New York: Harper & Bros. 

English Prose. Vol. II.; Edited by Henry Cra'k: price, $1.10-—— 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of the Two Gentlemen of Verona; Shake- 
speare’s Comedy for the Merry Wives of Windeor; with glossary 
etec.; by Tsrael Gollanez; price, 45 cts. each——Key to Pri-ciples ot 
Composition; by P. Goyean; price, 60 cts. Europe 1598-1715; by H. 
O Wakeman. ew York: Macmillan & Co. 

Library Classification; by W. I. Fletcher, A.M. Boston: Roberts 


ros. 
enh . Teach Physiology; by Albert F. Blaisdell, M.D. Boston: 
nn 

Schiller's Maria Stuart; by Lewis A. Rhoades; price, 65 cts. Bos- 
ton: D ©, Heath & Co 

The War of Tndenendance; by John Fiske; price, 40 cts. Boston: 
Houghton, M'fflin & Co. 

In Maiden Meditation; by E. V. A.; price, $1.00. New York: A 
C. McC urg & Co. 

Danish Fairy Tales; by Hans Christian Ardersen; price, 12 cts. 
New York: Maynard. Merrill & Co. 

Uniform Examination Questions of the State of New York iv Draw- 
ing; price, 25 cts——Industrial Training in Reformatory Institutions; 
by Franklin H. Briggs; price 25cta Syracuse, N.Y.: W. Bardeen. 

The Elements of tieometry; by Webster Wells, 8. B.: price, $1.25. 
Boston: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 


BOSTON TEACHERS DISCUSS SCIENTIFIC 
TEMPERANCE. 


A meeting was held in the English High School, Monday after- 
noon, in the interests of scientific temperance instruction. Super- 
intendent Seaver presided. His introductory words expreesed a 
hearty interest in the subject. He said the teachers were glad to 
observe the law and were only waiting to learn the best methods of 
doing so. 

Dr. Elizabeth Kellar, member of the Boston School Committee, 
read a paper on the effect of alcohol upon the system. As s mem- 


ber of the committee, and as a physician, she had been a ked a 
great many questions on the subject by teachers, and in her paper 
she replied to those questions. Some of them were: What is aloo- 
hol? What is ite ¢ffect on living organisms ? What is the differ- 
ence in ite effect upon living and upon dead tissues? The speaker 
briefly touched upon alcohol as a medicine and a food, closing by 
impressively stating its effect upon the physical, mental, and moral 
natore of man. 

Saperiotendent Seaver said: ‘‘ When we want to know bow to 
teach a subject, we go to the normal school.” 

Mies Laura S. Plummer of the Boston Normal was introduced, 
Her paper was a plea for teaching ecientific temperance, and was 
eminently professional in the methods advanced for doing av. 
There were four ways in which the subject might be tanght; viz., 
Introdactory Lessons, Regular Physiology Lessons, Supplementary 
Reading, and Occasional Talke. The suggestions, methods, and 
helps for teachers were definitely and clearly presented. Pedegog- 
ically the paper wasa model, in both matter and manner of piesen- 
tation. 

The most interesting feature of the meeting was the exemplifica- 
tion of theories avd methods afforded by the class exercise nnder 
the direction of Misa Priscilla Whiton of the Dwight School for 
Boys. Ten boys from the fifth year grade formed the class. The 
eame methods were used on the platform by both teacher and pupils 
to which they were accustomed in the schoolroom—else the exer- 
cise would not have been the success it was. The children were 
charming in their frankness, freedom, and originality. The knowl- 
edge those ten-year-old boys displayed on the bones would put 
many an older one to shame. The lesson was a review. The uae, 
shape, strength, color, and composition of the bones were given bv 
the class in correct but original language. Burned bone and bone 
soaked in hydrechloric acid were examined, and conclusions given. 
To illustrate the excess of animal matter in bis bones, one little 
fellow seated himself before the class and brought his head forward 
till it rested on the floor. The questione—When do the bones 
grow? What makes them grow? What hinders their growth ?— 
led the class to the effect of alcohol and ‘obacco upon the system. 
They entered with great interest upon this subject, showing that 
the aim of anatomy and physiology was not lost on these primary 
pupils; viz., to teach proper care of the bodies and to show the use 
of alcoholics and narcotics. As far as possible, they were obliged 
to prove their statements from observations in their own experience, 
which, alas, were not wanting. Pasteur’s theory of fermentation 
was told in a clear, simple, childlike way. In ringing tones, the 
exercise closed with. ‘* Leave it alone! leave it alone!’’ and the 
Japanese saying, ‘' First a man takes a drink, then the drink takes 
a drink, then the drink takes the man.’’ All enjoyed the exercise, 
and none more so than the children. 

Mre. Mary H. Hante was in the audience. What gratitude 
must have been in her heart as she witnessed this work, for she 
has given the effort of years. ‘‘ Whatever we would have appear 
in the character of a nation must be woven into that cherscter 
through the schools.’’ ELLA B. HALLOCK. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

May 11: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Associ- 
ation; Willimantic. 

May 12: Connecticut Council of Education; Su- 
preme Court Room; Hartford. 

May 17-18: York County Teachers’ Association, 
Thornton Academy; Saco, Maine 

May 19: Hartford County Teachers’ Asrociation ; 
Hartford, Conn 

May 22-24: The County Supte. Convention, Kan- 
sas.; Hatehiogson. 

May 25: New ~~ Association of School 
Superintendents ; on. 

Jane 6: Alabama Colored Teachers’ Assoc. ; 


: Missouri State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 

Pertle Springs. 

Jave 19: Texas Colored Teschers’ Association ; 
Galveston. 

Jane 19-Jaly 3: No. Carolina Teachers’ Aesem- 
bly ; Morehead City. ; 

Jane 25-29: Ohio State Teachers Association ; 
Delaware. 

Jane 26: Texas State and City Superintendents 
Meeting; Gualveston. 

June 26-28: New York State Music Teachers’ 
Associstion ; Buffalo. 

Jane 26-29: Kentucky Educational Association ; 
Danville. 

Jane 27-29: Texas State Teachers’ Association ; 
Galveston. 

Jane 28-29: Educational Institute of New Bruns- 
wick ; St. John, 

Jaly 1: Georgia State Teachers’ Association; 

Caomberland Island. 

Jaly 1-6: South Carolina State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 

Spartaobarg. 

Jaly 2-5: Weet Virginia Educational Association ; 
Fairmont. 

July 2-6: Arkansas State Teachers’ Associ.tion ; 
Eareka Springs. 

Jaly 3-6: National Masic Teachers’ Aesoc. ; Sara- 
toga Springs, N Y. 

July 2-28: Summer Meeting of the American So- 
ciety for the Extension of University Teaching, 
University of Philadelphia; Philedelphia. 

Jaly 3-5: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa. 
tion; Media, 

July 4: Mississippi State Teachers’ Association ; 
Jackson. 

Jaly 6-10: National Council of Education; As- 
bury Park, N. J. 

July 9: New Jersey State Teachers’ Acsociation ; 
Asbury Park, 

Jaly 9-11: New York State Teachers’ Associa. 
tion; Saratoga. 

Jaly 10-13: National Education Association; As- 
bury Park, N. J. 

Jaly 10-12: American Lastitute of Instruction ; 
Bethlehem, N. H. 

INDIANA, 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALBY, Bloomington. 

Charles J. Waite, a graduate of the state nor. 
mal, and at present a senior in Indiana University, 
has been elected principal of the school at Car- 
lisle. Last year Mr. Waita was principal of the 
school at Centerton. 

Ia Juoe the Indianapolis Hign School will 
gradaate @ class of seventy nine. A clase of fifty- 
nine was gradoated ia Javuary. The work of the 
High School is of a superior kird The labora- 
tory work in the eciences is deserving of epecia) 
mention, 

Wm. V. Troth, who for ths psst yoar baa had 
charge of the Wheatland schools, wiil next year 
be in charge at Bicknell. 

The epring term of the State Nirmal opened 
the new term with a much larger attendance than 
ever before. I: is now assored that the enroll- 
ment this year will reach 1,100 
, The spring term of Iudiana U.iversity opened 
in April with nearly one hund-el new etcdents. 

‘he total enro!]ment this year will probab y reach 

650 Fuur years ago the total enrollment was 
only 321 The present year bas been by far the 
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most prosperous in the history of the institation 
The faculty now contains furty-eight persons, and 
President Jordan of Leland Stanford, formerly 
president of Indiana, says: ‘‘ It is astrong faculty, 
stronger than before.”’ 


KANSAS. 


Superintendent Davidson of Topeka, Superin. 
tendent Klock of Leavenworth, and Superintend- 
ent Benton of Fr. Scott have been reélected. 

Professor Wynn has resigned his chair in Mid- 
land College, and will go to the Iowa State Agri- 
cultural College as professor in English. 

The County Superintendents’ Convention of 
Kaneas will be held at Hutchinson, Tuesday, 
Wednerday, and Tharsday, May 22, 23, and 24, 
President, H. N. Gaines, State Sapt. of Public 
Icstraction, Order of Exercises is as follows: 


Tuesday Evening—Invocation, by Rev. H. @ 
Frazer, Baptist Church; Address of Welcome, by 
Hon. L, F, Cain, Hutchinson; Response, by Supt. P, 
F. Yearout, Greenwood County. Address, by Hon. 
H. N. (iains, State Superintendent. 

Wednesday Morning—'‘Educational Hindrances,” 
Supt. W H. Wright, Shawnee County. Discussion: 
Supt. Eva L Kuirkpa'rick. Cowley courty; Supt 
Alice L. Bates, Cloud County; Supt. J. B. Freeland, 
Wichitac €o.; Supt J. R Bickerdyke, Russell Co. 
**A Few Mistakes,” Supt. Frances E. Katner, 
Doniphan county. Discussion: Supt. J. A. Ramsey, 
Ander: on County; Supt, Ola Clark. Graham county; 
Supt. E. R. Benefiel, *taffurd County; Supt. Kate 
Warthen, Hamilton 

Wednesday Afternoon—Edueational Qualifications 
for a County Superintendent,’ Ford county. Dis- 
cussion: Supt. 1. B. Mosher. Crawford county; 
Supt. J. H. Ewbank, Jackson county; Supt. Dora F, 
Boiles, Kingman, county; Supt. Catherine N. Hark 
ness. Ness County. 

“The Kindergarten in the County Normal,’ Supt. 
Anna L Caril, Rice county. Discussion: Supt. J. V. 
Colville, Sedgwick county; Supt. Lucy 8. Best, 
Labett county; Supt W. L. Higgins, Lyon county; 
Sups. D. F Shirk, Dickinson county. 

Wednesday kvening—Music, Lecture, John Mac- 
Dorald, Topeka Music) Informal Social. 
Thursday Morning — S8uperintendent’s Round 
Tabie. Some of the Subjects to be discussed are: 
“County High School.” ‘ Distribution of Railroad 
Taxes,” ‘*Annual School Meeting.” “ Revision of 
the Law Pertaining to the County Sunerinte:dent’s 
Duties,” -‘ Teacher’s Examination. Questions and 
Certificates,” ‘‘ How to Induce the Public to Co op- 
erate with the County Superintendent for More Ex- 
tensive Educational Work.”’ 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Agency, 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


Teachers, do you want to teach in a milder cli 
mate for a few years ? Do you want better salaries 
ora different location? We can help you. Okla- 
homa Territory is demanding Superintendents, prin- 
cipals, etc. More than 4060 vacancles in Texas each 
year. We reach the great South and West. Write 
us for circulars. 

Bex 407. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


SUMMER COURSES 


GENERAL 
During the Summer of 1894, courses of 


Chemistry, four courses, viz.: Fandamen 


OF INSTRUCTION. 


STATEMENT. 


instruction will be given as follows: 
tal Principles of Chemistry; Qualitative 


Analysis; Quantitative Analysis; Organic Chemistry. 


Botany, two courses, viz.: Vegetable Mor 


phology and Physiology and Microscopical 


Anatomy of Phaenogams; Cryptogamic Botany. 


Engineeriog, three courses, viz : 
trical Engineering. 

Physics, two courses. 

Physical Training, two courses. 

Trigonometry and Solid Geometry. 

English, two courses. 

Anglo-Saxon, 

French, two courses. 


Topographical Surveying; Railway Surveying; Eleo- 


Courses at the Medical School. 

Geology, four courses, including Petrography. 
German, two courses. 

Education and Teaching. 

Psychology, two courses. 

Deaughting and Descriptive Geometry. 


Wowen as well as men are admitted to these courses, except those in the Medical School, those tn 


Engineerin 


and the two more advanced courses in Geology 


In addition to the above-mentioned courses. certain lectures on methods of instruction will be given 


by teachers in the several departments represe 
to the persons who are enrolled ged 


In general these courses are adapted to the needs of those who intend 


School, and may be counted towards a de ree 
lege Libr 


of Comparative Zé logy, the Peabody Musem, the Se 
also accessible to the students during the summer — 


7 the schools. 


ary will be open from 9a m. to5 p.m The Museu 
m and the Mineralogical Collection are 


In general the fees of the above mentioned courses, except those in Chemistry, Botany, Engineering 


Board and lodging may be obtained in Cambrid 
$10 per week. Students are advised to take their went 


during the summer vacation at a cost of 
$ at the restaurant provided by the school, a 


will be provided at cost, Application should be made to E. UP 
~ HAM, 16 Stoughton Hall, Cambrid 
Other informati 
_ on may be obtained on application to THE SECRETARY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


MICHIGAN. 


Coldwater has named its four fine birck school 
buildings after Lincoln, Washington, Long fellow, 
and Franklin in the order of wards. 

Supt. William Moore of Spring Valley has re- 
ti ned, 

‘Supt. Harlow Olcott of Ishpeming bas had 
charge of tbe schools of that place for the pas 
eighteen years. He has given notice to the board 
that at the close of the present school year he will 
withdraw from school work and take up his resi- 
dence in Ann pone na Olcott has been engaged 
in teaching for over fifty years. 

Pres Merle A. Breed was formally inaugurated 
at Barzonia College, March 20. 

Dr. Coryden L. Ford, the aged demonstrator of 
anatomy in the Medical College of the State Uni- 
versity, died suddenly April 13. The day before 
his death he had completed his fortieth year of 
service at the university. Doctor Ford was a 
teacher of rare learning and ability, a man of 
pore life, noble character, and a positively good 
influence. 


MONTANA. 


The Board of Trade of Great Falls offers a prize 
of $25 to the author of the best poem on the Falls 
of the Missouri at this place, the poem to contain 
not legs than three nor more than five stanzas, the 
number of lines in a stanza to be decided by the 
author. Competition will close May 31. Persons 
who have not seen the Falls and desire information 
concerning th.m can obtain the same upon appli- 
cation to the secretary, Board of Trade. 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, WM. MOORE, Spring Valley. 

Superintendent Stanton of St. Charles has been 
elected to superintend the schools at Sauk Center 
next year. 3B. F Beech will succeed Saperintend- 
ent Sranton at St. Charles. 
Windcm hse voted $20,000 for a new central 
boilding, and $5 000 for a werd building. 
Supt. August Farmer and his present corps of 
teachers have been retained for next year. 
St. Charles will build » $6500 addition to its 
present building. Sprirg Valley will build a $6,- 
000 addition. Grand Meadow and Wycoff will 
each build new echcol buildings. Lake City has 
already begun work on a $21,000 building. 
The state superintendent hae made the appoint- 
ments for the forty sammer training schools, to be 
held in various parts of the state, begi ning on 
Jaly 16. and closing August 16 — 
Supt. Buel T. Davis has been re élected at Winona. 


NEW YORK. 
The lecture which was given by Mr. Henry G. 
Fitz,— ‘* Scientific Methods in Drawing,’? — in 
which he gave a psychological explanation of the 
errors children make in object or mode] drawing, 
was repeated May 1, at Normal College. An ex- 
hibit of the work handed in at the Jane examina- 
tion in this branch of drawing was made by kind 
permission of President Huoter of the Normal 


Chautauqua 
Summer College 


¥ History 
Specialized Dept. for 1894, 
Prof. Henry B. Adams, 
Johns Hopkins University, 
Prof. George B. Adams, 
Yale University, 
Prof. Bernard Moses, 
University of California, 
Prot. H. E. Von Holst, 
University of Chicago, 


English 
Prof. A. S. Cook, 


Yale University. 
Prof. Richard G. Moulton, 
Cambridge, England, 


Economics and Sociology 
Prof. Richard T. Ely, 
University of Wisconsin, 
Prof. John R. Commons, 
University of Indiana, 
Prof. C. R. Henderson, 
University of Chicago, 


Other Departments 
French, German, Latin, Greek, 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, and Geology. 


¥ Pedagogics 


Pres. L. Hervey, 
eachers’ College, New York 
And Eight Assistants.’ 


A_ regularly organized school 
methods (July 5-Aug. 1). 


Daily Schedule 


Of University Extension Cours 
Single Addresses, Concerts, Re. 
citals, Readings and Entertain- 
ments, 


Tuition fees very low. 
Cost of living at the minimum. 


Send for catalogue, 
W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


B other Summer School announcements 


Increased Appetite 
is one of the first good effects 
felt by users of Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil with Hypophos- 
hites. Good appetite begets 
good health. 


Scott's Emulsion 


is a fat food that provides its 
own tonic. Instead of a tax up- 
on appetite and digestion it is a 
wonderful help to both. 


Scott's Emulsion ar- 
rests the progress of 
Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Scrofula, and 
other wasting diseases 
by ratsing abarricr of 
healthy “esh, strength, 
and nerve. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


College, and of President Webb of the College City 
of New York. 

Prof. Miner H. Paddock, whose lessons on min- 
eralogy in the JOURNAL have secured such a 
favorable reception, lectured on ‘‘ Study of Miner- 
alogy in Grammar Schoole"’ at the College City of 
New York. He has proved that the value of min- 
eralogy iv awaking our children’s observing pow- 
ers cannot be overestimated. H. G. Schneider, 
mineralogist of Grammar School No. 9), made a 
few remarks on the ‘‘ Mineralcgy Lesson as a Lan- 
guage Lession’’ that met with mach favor. Ex- 
hibite o1 scholar’s work in collecting and writing 
compositions on the mineralogy iessons were 
passed around and much admired. 

French and German are to give place to type- 
writing and stenography in the Saratoga High 
School. 

The Tri-County, Herkimer, Falton, and Mont- 
gomery Co.’s Educational Council will be held 
Friday and Saturdav, May 11-12, at Amsterdam, 
N.Y. President—John G. Servies, Amsterdam, 
N. Vice-Presidents—Y.W. L. Weeden, Frank- 
fort, N. Y.; Wm. F. Long, Mayfield, N. Y.; C. 
C. Coons, Fonda, N.Y, Secretary—James Baird, 
Amsterdam, N.Y. | 


FRIDAY May 11, 1894. 
Banguet at the Ventral Hotel, Market St., eight o'clock 
p.m. 8S. McK. Smith, Toastmaster, 


SATURDAY MAy 12, 1834. 
Morning Sersion. 9.30 o’clock, at Academic Depart- 
ment, East Spring Street Building. Paper by Judson ) & 
Wood, Liion, N. ¥.; ‘‘ What Can be Done to Make Good 


Cornell University Summer School, 


July 6— August 16. 


Courses are offered for Teachers and Advanced 
8tudents in Greek. Sanskrit, Latin, German, French, 
Spanish, English, Sarr , Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, Pedagogy, Political Economy, Mathematics. 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Geology. Drawing and 
Art, Mechapica! Drawing and Cesigoing, Architec- 
tnral Drawing, Experimental Engineering, Physical 
Training. 

Courses are also offered in tie School of Law. 


For circulars apply to 
THE REG'STRAR, 


CORNELL UNIVERSILY, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Mid-Summer School, 
At OWEGO, N.Y. 


Fourth Annual Session. Formerly at Whitney's 
Point, N. Y. A School for Teachers. 


MUSIC, DRAWING, 
KINDERCARTEN, 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
and METHODS. 
18 Instructors Reduction to clubs. Expenses Low: 


Club organizers wanted Write for circulars. 
G. LANTMAN, 


E 
7 18 St.. Binghamton, N. 


RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


Teachers who for reasons of health and 
increased pecuniary income would like to 
change their vocation are advised that there 
is now opportunity to make contract with the 
NATIONAL Lire INSURANCE Co., of Mont 
pelier, Vermont—one of the oldest and 
strongest of the regular Companies—to Per 
manently represent this Company in €very 
County of the State of Connecticut. Un€ 
half the mental and physical labor and 
anxiety of an earnest teacher, given ‘© the 
work of National Life, will result in better 
health, income, and enjoyment. 

You are invited to correspond with mé 
the matter. 

EDWARD E. SILL, State Age’ 

850 CHAPEL STREET, 


Taught 
by 
Specialists. 
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Readers.’ Discussed by Supt. J. W. Kimball, Amater- 
dam. N. Y,; Prin. W. L Weeden, Frankfort N.Y.; Prin. 
H. E. Bolton, Fultonvilie,N. Y, General Discustion. 
Afternoon Sesrion, 2 O’clock, at Presbyterian Church 
Parlors. Grove Street Address of Welcome by Richard 
yveck, Esq.; Response by Prin. M.A Oakley, Little Falls. 
N. ¥Y Address by Secre 
the State of New York; 
New York. 


ucation and the State in 


OHIO. 


The German State Teachers’ Association will 
meet at the Library Assembly Hall in Columbus, 
Jane 28 and 30. Over 100 teachers are expected 
to be in attendance, Prof. J. A. Shawan will de- 
liver an address, and Mr. Determan will read an 
original poem. The teachers will be tendered a 
banquet on the evening of Jane 29, by the Ham- 
boldt Society. A committee composed of De. J. 
B. Schueller, Rev. Chrietian Haddens, and Mr. 
C. R von Sybel have charge of the arrangements 
for the banquet. 


TEXAS. 


State Teachers’ Asscciation meets third Wednes- 
day in June in Galveston; Superintendents’ As. 
sociation the day before. An interesting program 
will be carried ont. 

State Superintendent Carlisle is urging better 
teachers, better salaries, and longerterms. County 
superintendents are taking up the refrain. Many 
improvements will be made in the conduct of 
summer normals for the coming summer. Galves- 
ton has a permanent eummer school for teachers, 
and Fort Worth will eoon organiz2 a similar one. 

The new school law lengthens the terms of 
achool trustees in the country districts, so that 
teachers can secure schools for longer terms. Ed- 
— interests are decidedly on the up grade in 
Texae, 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


The new Lincoln school building of Wheeling, 
one of the finest buildings for colored schools in 
the entire South, was formally dedicated last 
month with imposing ceremonies. The dedication 
speech was made by Rev. P, G. Scott of the 
A. M. E. church, and the response by City Saper- 
intendent Anderson of the city schools. Oa the 
same day the American Mechanics presented the 
school with a beautiful flag, Prof. F. H. Crago of 
Richie schools making the presentation speech, 
and Professor Jones of the Lincoln School the re- 
sponse. The building is a handsome structure of 
pressed brick with ali modern improvements, and 
standing on a commanding eminence, giving a view 
of the entire city. A contract has aleo been let 
for another eight roomed building in the city. 

The new agricultural building of the State Uai- 
versity were formally opened the last week of 
April and was largely attended from all parts of 
the state. 

The Ohio Valley Round Table held a profitable 
meeting in Wheeling the last of April, and made 
arrangements for meetings for the next school year. 
Two day meetings will be held in the future, and 
all superintendents of Northern Weet Virginia and 
Eastern Ohio will be iavited to participate. 

The attendance of both the normal and high 
schools is reported much above the average for 
the present year. The applications for scholarships 
in the normal schools from the various counties 
are being taken early in the year. 

Many summer schools will be started in the 
various parts Of the state. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


O. C. Evans of Cape Elizabeth has been choseo 
superintendent of the Belfast city schools, at a 
salary of $1.00 a year. He is a graduate of Bow- 
doin College, and for the past three years has been 
superintendent of schools at Cape Elizabeth. 

Maine is invited to send two or more representa- 
tives to a diamond medal contest to be held at So. 
Framingham, Mass , July 14, under the auspices 
of the Lake View Chautauqua Assembly. The 
winner, in addition to the diamond medal, valued 
at $150, will receive from the Boston College of 
Oratory free tuition for a full three years’ course, 
which is valued $350, making the total prize 
offered at this contest $500, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The next meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Satar- 
day Club of Southern Berkshire is appointed for 
Jane 9, at Sheffield, when the morning will be 
devoted to a discussion of school topics and the 
afternoon to a trip to some point of interest, per- 
haps the top of Mt. Everett. 

A grand reunion of Northfi-ld students, former 
attendants at D. D, Moody’s Mt. Hermon School, 
is to be held June 16, and all old students are 
earnestly invited to atttend. The biennial election 
also occurs this year. The dioner is to be held at 
Hotel Northfield. Entertainment will be furnished 
those who address C. S. Beihop, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Meetings were held in behalf of the Hampton 
Institute at the Old South Church, Boston, on 
Sunday evening, May 6, and at the Old South 
Meeting House, Monday afternoon, May 7. Rev. 
H. B. Frissell, General Armstrong’s successor as 
principal of the Institute, spoke at both meetings. 
At the meeting at the O'd South Church there 
were addresses by Pres. Eliot of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Lieutenant-Governor Wolctt, Rev. Daniel 
Dorchester, Rev. Frederick B. Allen, and Mr. 
Charles C, Coffin; and at the Old South Meeting 


BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 
$12, AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 

buy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 
able for either sex, made of best ma- 


terial, strong, substantial, accurately 
adjusted and fully warranted. Write to-day for our 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc., 
fee. OXFORD MEG. Co. 


888 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL, 


HEN COORRESPONDING WITH ADVER- 
TISBRS please mention thie Journal, 


“7, Melvil, Dewey, Univ. of |; Mead. 


House, by Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Prof. 


™ | Francie G. Peabody, Dean Hodges of the Epis- 


copal Theological School, Rev. George A. Gor- 
don, Rev. W. E. Barton, and Mr, Edwin D, 


Charlamont, Hanley, Monrce, and Florida have 
united to form a suprrvision district, and have 
elected Jastus Sartt, superintendent. Williams- 
town and Clarksburg have anited for supervisore 
of schools, and will soon elect a superintendent. 
The good wo. k goes on. 

The board of school committee, city «f Cam- 
bridge, has decided to introduce the system of ver- 
tical writing into the public ecbools. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

The Executive Committee of the Rhode Island 
[{nstitute of Iostruction are quietly pushing the 
arrangements for the fifticth anniversary, and 
hope soon to be able to outline an elaborate pro- 
gram. 


ATTENTION is called to Farrian Compl:te Pen- 

manship, Business Forms, and Bookkeeping, by J. 
W. Farr, Kansas Bock Company, Downs, Kansas. 
Price complete, postpaid, $100. Advertised in 
the JOURNAL. 
This pre eminently practical work is admirably 
adapted for use in the vast number of common 
echools that need a manual like this, which giver 
both student and teacher, in detail, the art of 
penmanship. It recognizes the fact that t» attain 
excellence in this branch, the hand must be unceas- 
ingly trained under the guidauce of the mind, 
made intelligently by a study of the theory, which 
directs how to acquire a good hand-writing. This 
book emphasiz2s the obvious truth that writing is 
second to no other branch in a well ordered educa- 
tion. To aid in securing theee important results 
the author has illastrated, dgsoribed, and analyzed 
every letter of the alphabet, the numerals, capitale, 
etc., and explained the principles of n:ovements of 
form, and of everything esiential to a complete 
mastery of the art. The three parts dovoted to 
correspondence, business forms and bookkeeping, 
present the best approved usages and forms in 
each. The book contains two hundred illastrated 
penmanship plates twenty lessons each in corre- 
spondence and business forms, one huadred models, 
and a complete course in the elements of book- 
keeping, making twe hundred and eighty-four 
pages. It has also one thousand questions for 
review, class use, and examination. I[n fact it is 
all its pame implies, a complete system of Pea- 
manship, and including the parts on correspon- 
dence, Basiness Forms, and Bookkeeping. It is 
a business course within itself. 


No INSTITUTION established to accomplish a 
special object hes exerted a greater iv fluence in 
any department of educational work than Mr. 
H. E Holt’s Normal Insticate of Vocal Harmony 
at Lexington, Mars. The school was established 
for the express purpose of fitting special instruc- 
tors in vocal music for the public school work, and 
the res Its obtained by the graduates and pupils 
of this school have been so marked that ite influ- 
ence has been felt throughout the entire country. 
The school is systematically organized and graded. 
An advanced course in special subj2cts has been 
arranged for post graduates. 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY, 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. How? 
By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 


come to her knowledge. This information is of 
value to us and to the teachers registered with us, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and obtain per- 
mission to recommend teachers. The fact of your 
writing will be held as strictly confidential. If the 
report proves correct (it being the first report to 
reach us) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5. You can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fill from 10 to 20 of 
them, making an increase to your income of from 
$50 to $100. We will also give you credit for $1, 
towards a membership in our association, for the 
first 5 correct reporta of vacancies. This offer is 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above all 
others most need additions to their incomes. It is 
not open to any superintendent who will consider it 
a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
same.in a emall way and will send us notices early, 
it benefits us and many fellow teachers who will 
thus be enabled to find *‘ jast the right position,”’ 
Address 
TEACHER’S CO OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
6034 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED, 
Special Teachers qualified to equip, organize, and 
manage department of Sewing and king in public 
schools of western city. Also a teacher in common 
English branches. in a home school for boys near 
Boston, who is able to sing and play on piano. 


Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


INEBRBAL ORE DEPOSITS pow idle for 
want of funds to develop, can find practical 
and financial assistance bv corresonding with 
BARTSFELD GERMAN MINING 

SWNDICATE, Newport, Ky. 


NEW EYE’S Cataracts, Scars or Films 


ABSOKBED, Our home 
treatment CURES Diseased Eyes or Lids when all 


il. Hundreds convinced. Pamphlet {ree, 
Glens Fall, Ne Ws 


Invaluable to Educators and their Pupils 
LIBRARY ATLAS 
OF THE WoRLD 


Officially Approved and Adopted by the Depart- 
ments of the United States Covernment. 


THE 
LATEST 
and 
GREATEST 
COUPON 
OFFER. 


LATEST REVISED EDITION. COPYRIGHT, 1894. 
COST $75,000 TO PREPARE. 
This magnificent educational work was published by 
subscription at $30.00 per copy, at which price nearly 
100,000 have been sold. 


THE POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS 


Is printed from engraved copper plates, and col- 
ored by lithographic process in the highest style 
of art. * * * Jtis the most complete and au- 
thentic Atlas ever published, and from an educa- 
tional standpoint cannot be equaled, * * * It 


THE 
WORK: 
WHAT 
IT IS. 


is compiled from State, National, and International 
surveys, Supplemented by information furnished by the Postal 
and Interior Departments of the United States Government, 
the Departments of other Governments, and many reliable 
private sources. 


HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY ! 


For the special benefit of those who are, and for 


A GRAND 


CHANCE those who are not but ought to be, subscribers to 
FOR the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION we have made arrange- 
ments with the publishers whereby the work will 

EVERY | be issued in parts. * * * * Each part will 
BODY. contain from four to twelve maps, and from ten to 


sixteen pages of descriptive and statistical matter. 


* * * The double-page maps will open across 
two pages without a break, and measure 19X26 in. each, * * 
Each part comes in a handsome portfolio cover that will hold 


and protect it until bound. 


THE WORK WILL BE COMPLETE IN 20 PARTS, 


at 1§ cents per part; making the entire cost 


$30.00 


for 
$3.00. 


$3.00 for what has always been sold for $30, 


or just one tenth, 


Owing to the enormous sale, and the time and 


care necessary to publish a work like this, the publishers can- 
not agree to furnish the parts oftener than one every two 
weeks,—two each month. 


Parts 1 to 3 are now ready. 

tHE We print below a coupon, and it will only be ne- 
OFFER cessary for youto cut it out and send or bring it to 

EXPLAINED) “ office with 15 cents in silver or stamps, to pay 


the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will 


send you the part to correspond with the number on your 
coupon. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 15 cents. 


Coupon for 
POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 
Send Part No .....-. 


Address all orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Some Recent Publications. 

Title. Author. Publisher Price. 
According to Season. Dana Chas, Scribner’s Sous, N 
The White Crown and Other Stories. - - Ward Houghton, Miffiln & Co, Bost 1 * 
A Journey in Other Worlds, - - . Astor D Appleton & vo, N Y¥ 1 ys 
Europe, - - Wakeman MacMillan & Vo, NY 1 
Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. Hutton 
English Prose. - - - Braik 
This Picture and That. - . - - Matthews Harper & Bros, 4 is 
Studies in the Evolution of English Criticism. Wylie Ginn & Co, Boston 1 
Wayside + ketches. - - - - - Loomis Roberts Bros, Boston 1 00 
Fra Sarpi - - Robertson Thomas Whittaker. N Y 1 50 
The Message of Christianity to Other Religions. Dennis Fleming H_ Revell Co, N Y 
Low Jide on -rand Pre. - - - Carman Stone & Kimball, Chicago 
A Modern Wizard. - - - Oitalengui G P Putpam’s Sons, N ¥ 1 00 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Tor CycLAuroGRAPH, of which William 
Bevstley Harieon, 59 Fifth Avenue, New York, is 
the agent and manager, is a machine that teach- 
ers atd pupils who have occasion to use many cop- 
ies of written work might make perfect daplicates 
quickly. The Cycloutograph ia a grand success, 

‘o use it the copy is written, se in the Hekto- 
graphic process, with a specially prepared ink, 
with an ordinary pen on writing paper. By plac 
ing this copy on the copy sheet for one or two 
minutes the transfer is made; the copy sheet is 
then acjasted to the cyliuder and the copies made 
by passing the paper through between thie and the 
preseare roller, which gives an even, uniform pree- 
sure, yielding perfect copies. There is an adjast 
ment for use of roll paper, which is printed upon 
aa it is wound up, through the machioe; the ac- 
tion is absolately continuous and from 40 to 100 
copies can be obtained in one minute without 
truuble. There is no cleaning op necessary, the 
gelatine used absorbs the ink from the surface in 
a few hours. Besides the evident adaptability to 
obtain speedy reproductions of examination papers. 
suggestive synopses, topical work, diagrams, ont- 
lice maps, etc., the machine has been found most 
available for securing a real school paper. Sam- 
ples of work sent upon request. Offisxe of the 
Cyclautograpb, 59 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


Tur RussvLu ART PUBLISHING Co., of 928 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, desire the names and 
address of a few people in every town who are in- 
terested in works cf art, and to secure them they 
offer to send free, ‘‘ Capid Guides the Boat,’’ a 
superbly executed water color picture, siz3 10x13 
inches, suitable for framing, and sixteen other 
pictares about same size, in colors, to any one send- 
ing them at once the names and address of ten per- 
sous (admirere of fine pictures) together with six 
two-cent stamps to cover expenses of mai'ing etc. 
The regular price of these pictures is $1 00 bu: 
they can all be secured by free by any person for- 
warding the names and stamps promptly. The 
editor of this paper has already received copies of 
pio.ures, and consider: them really ‘‘ Gems 
of Art. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— This ie the most unkindest cat of all—if it is 
cut with the scissors. 

Whee New York City, 
save Baggage Express an .:) , and stop 
S wes — D UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
ra 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
ipwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
tan live better for less money at the Grand Union 
dotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


— ‘‘ Jobson made quite a hit when he made his 
first appearance on the stage.’’ 

** What was bis part ?’’ 

‘©The Ghost in ‘Hamlet!’ He appeared five 
minutes ahead of time, and the effect on Hawlet 
was very fioe.’’—Life. 

ANEW METHOD of mining, milling, roasting, 
and smelting different kiods of ores bas been suc- 
cesefally demonstrated in Germany and is now 
being introduced with uoprecedented success. 
The slow and cumbersome methods heretofore 
employed will be discarded, and the cost of vari- 
ous ores in treatment or conversion into metal, 
especially Lead, Zinc, and Silver Ores, Cobal: 
and Copper, greatly reduced. All the matte of 
the latter, which was heretofore sent to Germany. 
is now being refined in the United S:ates. THE 
HARTSFELD GERMAN MINING SYNDI1- 
CATE, OF NEWPORT, KY., invites correepond- 
ence. (See their advertisement. ) 


— Qaeen Lilinokalani has ordered a new spring 
crown and given instructions for the reuphol tering 
of her throne.— Life, 

Mrs. WINsLOw’s Syrup’’ ha 
deen used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
suildren while Teething, with perfect success. I: 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
saree Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and ia the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug 
zists in every part of the world. Be sure and ash 
tor Mes. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
sents 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


JOSEPH 


STEEL. PENS. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


G' LLOTT'S 30:3, 204, 604 351, 


170, 601 E. F., 332, 
and his other styles. 


Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


The Makers 


ur Nation. 


PORTRAITS of the men who gave 
birth to our Republic, and of those who 
have made its onward mareh triune 
phant, should hang in every public 
school in America. 

It is rapidly becoming the custom of 
graduating classes to present to their 
school some valuable picture or other 
work of art. 

Nothing can be of more permanent 
value to the school than one of the 
following named portraits: 


GENERAL WASHINGTON, 
MARTHA WASHINGTON, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
JOHN JAY, 

WM. HICKLING PRESCOTT, 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


These portraits are intaglio engrav 
ings on copper, and printed in the same 
manner a3 a steel engraving, size 24 x 
38 inches. Price, $500 each; sent by 
¢xpress, prepaid, and securely packed 
Every purchaser will aiso reec-ive free 
of charge, a portrait of the U. 8 Com 
missioner of Fducation, Dr WT. 
one of Ex Commissioner 

. JOHN EaATo i 
21 ches. N, size of cach, 20x 
escriptive circular and su 
tions for raising the necessary saunas 
to procure one of these portraits wii: 
Isang free to any address on appli 


THR MAGAZINKS. 


— Scribner's Magazine for May has for ite fron- 
tispiece ‘A Corner in a Market,” painted by Jales 
Manier. The leading articles of the namber are : 
“Some Episodes of Mountaineering,’’ by a Casusl 
Amateur, Edwin Lord Weeke; illustrations by 
the anthor. “J March, Southernver,’’ Chapters 
XXX -XXXIV., by George W. Cable. ‘‘ The 
Provincials,’’—Sketches of American Types, by 
Octave Thavet; illustrations by A.B. Frost. “A 
Pound of Care,’?—a story of Monte Carlo; Chap- 
ters V-VI., by William Henry Bishop. “A Cor- 
net in a Market,”’—painted by Jales Muenier— 
by Philip Gilbert Hamerton; with full-page illas- 
tration (‘rontispiece) and portrait of Mueneir. 
“Tbe American Congo,” by John G. Bourke, 
Captain U. S. A. Illustrations from drawings 
made in the Rio Granda region by Gilbert Gaul. 
Womapliness as a Profession,’ by Aline Gorren. 
‘*Afoot,’”’? Charles D Roberts; ‘‘Afoot,’’ by Chas. 
G. D. Roberts; “A New Portrait of Franklin,” 
by Paul Leicester Ford, illustration from a re- 
cently discovered terra-cotta medallion *‘* Work- 
ing-Girl’e Ciubs,’”’ bv Clara Sidney Davidge, illos- 
trations by Herbert D-nman; engraving by Chad- 
wick. ‘‘Alone,’? by Melville Upton; That 
Good May C: me,’’ by Edith Whartor, Two son 
ce's—* A Talkiog Race,” “ To Ooe Who Sieep®,”” 
—by Edith M. Thomas. “Climbing for White 
Goats,” by George Bird Grinnell; illustrations by 
Earnest E. Thompeon; engravings by Van Ness 
and Chadwick. ‘The Ethics of Demoecracy,’’— 
by F. J. Stimson. In the Point of View are: 
**Ssience and Song,’’ ‘‘ The P.ssing of Man,”’ 
‘Truth and Strange-Trath,’’ Objsctions to 
Cleverness. Price, $3.00 a year; single copy, 
25 cents. 


— The Chautauquan ‘for May opens with a pic- 
tureeque sketch of Village Life in Russia, which 
is profusely illustrated. An eloquent Italian, R. 
Bonghi, discourses of Italy’s Fature; Maurice 
Thompson shows conclusively what are the 
‘* Limits of Athletics for Brain Workers’’ ; Prof. 
George Trumbull Ladd answers with clearness 
‘he question What is Mental Pailosopty?’’ 
Dr. F. M. Warren tells of ‘* The Effects on Italy 
of her Foreign Policy’’ ; the denominational series 
is continned by Dr Wm. F. Black, who telle 
‘What Makes a Disciple”; fall of appalling 
statistics is the article by Dr. Richard Wheatley. 
on ** The Liqaor Traffic in New York and Penn- 
sylvania’’; the Rav. S. Parker Cadman contri 
tutes a chatty article on Famous Eoglish preach- 
-ra,’’ which is illustrated by portraits of the most 
noted divines; *‘ Portable Electricity ’’ is explained 
by Prof. John Trowbridge, and Prof. Byron D. 
Halstead writes entertainingly of ‘‘ Matual Rela- 
‘ions of Plant and Animal Life’’; a finely appre- 
ciative eketch of William K. Gladstone ia contri- 
buted by J. Castell Hopkins; a breezy discussion 
of “Eoglish Mothers in Fact and Fiction’ is 
from the pen of Miss E F. Andrews; what should 
be ‘The Limit of Familiarity’? is shown by 
Angeline Bryce Martin; Anna Pierpont Siviter 


A SURGEON'S KNIFE 


ives you a feeling of 
its use in many diseases former] nad 
garded as incurable without cutting, 


The Triumph of Conservative Surgery 
is well illustrated by the fact that 


or Breach, is now rq 

RUPTURE cally cured without tho 
knifeand without pain. Clumsy, char- 
ing trusses can be thrown away ! ‘V'},. 
never cure but often induce inflane 
mation, strangulation and death. 
TUMORS varian, Fibroid (Uterine) 

and many others, are now 
removed without the perils of cyt- 


PILE TUMO h 
Owever |] 
PI TUMORS, Fistula and 
other of the bowel, are 
rmanently cured without 
Pecort to the knife. 


in the Bladd 
STONE how large, is crushed” — 


writes of ‘‘ Free Kindergartens.”” In the Ejito. 
rial Department and peges devoted to new books 
and the C. L. S. C. the admirable number fo- May 
is completed. Meadville, Pa.: Dr. T.L. Fiood 
$2 00 per year. , 


— The Century for May introduces to American 
readers the great French painter, Dagnan Bou- 
veret as a frontispiece, by a copy of his painting 
La Berncise,’”’ exhibited at the World’s Fair. 
Other examples reproduced are ‘‘ The Pardon.’ 
‘* Horses at the Watering Trough,”’ The Cor- 
scripts,’ “ The Consecrated Bread,” The Beas 
ing,’’ Vaccination,’ and ‘The Salon piciure 
of last year, ‘‘In the Forest.’’ In the series of 
Old Datch Masters, Timothy Cole, the engraver, 
contributes an example of the celebra‘ed painter, 
Cayp, from the Louvre. a landscape with figurs 
and cattle. Another branch of the designer's art 
ia treated in a paper by Brander Ma thewr, 
‘** Bookbindings of the Past,’’ of which a number 
of examples are given. Mr. Matthew's paper is 
addressed to the general reader as well as to the 
book-fancier. Ia the American Artist series there 
is an example of the work of Frederick W. Freer, 
“A Lady io Biack.’”? Art is made to play a oun- 
apicnons part. There are seven articles of ficticn 
of a varied character. Thos. B. Aldrich haga son- 
vet entitled ‘*‘ Reminiecences.’’ Edgar Fawcett, 
William P. F ster, Nathan H. Dole, James J. 
Roche, Robert Underwood, and Uharles G. |), 
Roberts are also contribators. Thomas G Aller, 
Jr., and William L. Sachtleben, recount their ac- 
venture io a journey ‘‘Across Asia on a Bicycle.” 
The groucd covered is the first paper is from tte 
Bosporus to Mt. Arsrat. The ot jactive point of 
the journey wae Pekiog, and for the greater por- 
tion of the way the route was parallel and occa- 


Hammond 


TH E 


Typewriter 


ing and graphic description from his pen. 


If you have friends who do not take the Journal, 
call their attention to this opportunity. 
months’ trial subscription costs but $1.00. 


JOHN STODDARD’S ART SERIES 


— Is — 


A WONDEREUL SUCCESS. 


THIS GRAND ART COLLECTION consists of beautiful views which have bee 
selected by JoHN L. Stopparp, the most noted traveler and lecturer of the day. They 
represent scenes and places he has visited, and each view is accompanied by an interest: 
The photographs are contained in sixteen port 
folios, 11 x 13 inches in size, each portfolio having sixteen views. 


PARTS 1 TO 16 ARE NOW READY. 
We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 


A five 


a When writing to advertisers, please mention this journal. 


send or bring it to our office with 10 cents in silver or five two-cent postage stamps, 
to pay the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspon 
with the number on your coupon. (The first coupon appeared in the JOURNAL of Jan. 18.) 
_ When you have the complete portfolio you will possess the handsomest Art Album eve! 
issued, and all it will cost you is five two-cent postage stamps, or 10 CENTS A WEEK 


Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 


Coupon for 
John L.. Stoddard’s Art Series. 


Seed me Part Nd, 


‘is 


Full P. O. Address........ 


Address all orders: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 8 Somerset St., Boston, 


\) 
| 
| moved without cutting. 7 
S of Urinary Passage j 
8 
TRICTURE also removed without 
— in hundreds of cases. [or 
ar et, references and all particu- 
) | lars, send 10 cents (in stamps) to 
1} World’s Medical Associa- 
tion, 663 Main St., Buffalo, N, Y, 
Re 
| 
| 
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sionally identical with that of Marco Polo. The 
account is illustrated by a large number of unique 
photographs taken by the writer during the adven- 
turous trip in a region almost unknown to the 
western world. Wilburn Hall bas a unique nar- 
rative of the ‘‘ Capture of the Slave Ship Cora,’’ 
the last of American slavers, illustrated. Prof. 
Wm. H. Bishop writes of ‘‘ Hunting an Aban- 
doned Farm in Upper New England.’”’ E S. 
Nadal treate of the ‘‘ Contrasts of English and 
American Scenery.’’ Prof. Josiah Royce of Har- 
vard College farnishes a curious paper on * The 
{mitiative Fanctions and their Place iu Human 
Nature.”’ It is of special interest to parents and 
teachers Among the articles oa public questions 
are discassions in the editorial department of 
What ia Political Esonomy ? ’’ The Foreign 
Element in Trade- Unicns,’’ and ‘* Popular Educa- 
tion in Citizenship’’ Theodore Rocsevelt c ntri- 
bates an ‘*‘Open Letter,’”? on ‘*The Common 
Sense of Civil Service Reform,’’ and attention ie 
again called to ‘‘ The Depletion of American For- 
ests.’ In Lighter Vein are several articles, one 
by Jalins Henri Browne on ‘‘ Men and Women.’’ 
It is a number of unusual variety and interest 
Price, $4 00 a year; sicgle copy, 35 cents. New 
York: The Century Company. 


—The New England Magazine for May is very 
rich in articles relating to New England hiatory 
and historical associations. The first article in the 


number is upon ‘‘ The Landlord of the Wayside 
Inn.’’ There is an authentic portrait of Squire 
Howe accompanying the article, and there are 
charming pictures of the Wayside Inn. ‘‘ Jobn 
Brown in Springfield,’ is a chapter upon the old 
hero’s life in Springfield, Mags., a few y: ars be- 
fore the Kansas and Harper's Ferry episodes, 
illustrated by a portrait of Brown, never before 
published, and pictures of his various Sprinefield, 
homes. ‘A Boy’s Recollections of Brook Farm,’’ 
by Arthur Sumner, is the story of the writer's life 
as a pupil in theschool maintained at Brook Farm 
by Ripley and his asacciates. The “ Reminiscences 
of New England Clipper Shippers.’’ is by Rev. 
Joshua P. Bodfish, forms altogether a valuable 
complement to Mr. Hamilton A. Hiill’s article on 
the ‘* Boston and Liverpool Packet Lines.’’ Mise 
Elizabeth Porter Gould contributes an article op 
Hannah Adams. The first article is accompanied 
by a gocd copy of the Ather 2am portrait of Mise 
Adams by Chester Harding. The valuable series 
on the New England States at the World’s Fair is 
continued by a fully illustrated article on ‘* Maine 
at the World's Fair,’”’ by Charles P. Mattocks. 
There is an excellent article upon the Ciiy of 
Daluth, with a ec-re of fine iilustrations. ‘‘When 
Burbage Piayed,’’ by Henry F. Randolph, is 
learned aud interesting account of the manners and 
custome of the theatres in the Shakespearian time. 
‘*The Jesuit Relations,’? by Jane Marsh Parker, 
is a good account of those valuable contributions to 
the history of the French in America. Shillaber’s 
autobiography comes toan end. There are stories 
by Robert Hale and others. The Editor’s Table 
is devoted to the enbject of a more beautiful pub- 
lic life. Boaton: Warren F. Keilogg, 5 Park 
Sqaare. Price, $3.00 a year; single copy, 25 cts. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Oating, for May; terms, $3 00 a year. New York: 
239 ritth Ave. 

Educational Review, for May; terms, $3 00a year 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The Treasury of Keligious Thought, for May; 
terms. $2.50 a year. New York: K. b. Treat. 

Lend a Hand, for April; terms, $200 a year. 
Boston: J. Stillman Smith & Co. 

The Homiletic Review, for May; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: Fuok & Wagaalls Co. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, for May; terms, $100 a 
year. Philadelpbia: Curtis Pub Co. 

Romance, fur May; terms, $250 a year. New 
York: Romance Pub, Co. 

The North American Review, for May; terms, 


“= a 3 KE. 14th St. 

e Eclectic, for May; terms, $5 00 a year. ew 

York: E. R. Pelton. 
Goidthwaite’s Geographical Magazine. 


or April- 
terms, $1.00 a year. New York City. 
The Patl Mall Magazine, for May; terms, $8.00 a 
year. New York: International News Co’ 


WANTED, 
Next September, in a Southern private school, a lady 
Music Teacher, —a brilliant performer on piano and 
violin. Good salary. Apply to 
OKCOTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
R Somerset 


WANTED, 
In a delightful western city, an Organist and Choir 
Master, experienced in training boys’ voices and ca- 
pable of taking entire charge of vested choir; an 
Episcoralian preferred Salary $600. with ample 
time and opportunity for outside teaching Apply 
immediately to HIKAM ORCUTT, r, 
WN. E. Burean of Education. 
Romerset Rt . Roaton. 


WANTED, 
In a western college, a male teacher of Vocal Music 
Salary, for a first class man, $1,200. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Samereet Rt.. Roaton 


FOR SALE, 
A Boarding and Day School f-r Young Ladies and 
Children,—good will and furniture —in a delightful 
New England For apply to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
R Rameraet Rtreet. Roaton. 


Roetoan, 


TEACHER®SB’ Vacation to Europe 

FREE the seashore Or mountains, with al! 
TRIP TO expenses 

EURO PE 36 Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 


4 Seventh Tour. 


Cost from $190 to $430. 


According to time and travel. 


te Itineraries sent upon application. 


ELIAS BROOKINGS, Springfield, Mass. 
JAS. E. THOMAS, English High School, Boston. 


ALLAN LINE. 


NEW YORK 
ano GLASGOW 
via DERRY. 
BOSTON, 


VIA 
DERRY and GALWAY, 


Prepaids at Lowest Rates, 
HH. & A. ALLAN, Agts.. 92 State St., Boston. 


FLAGS. 


Send for Catalogue. 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO. 


Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC, 
NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


{9 E. Chester Park, . . Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of Epile sy Paralysis, Brain and 
Norvous diseases in all their forms The only Para 
lytis Institute in the United states. Consultation 
free. Patients boarded, nursed.and cared for. Office 
treatment if desired. Send for circulars. 


$2 15 Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby Carriage 
‘ complete with plated steel wheels,  xle, 
§ Springs, and one piece steam bent handle. Made of best mate- 


rial,finel finished,reliabic,and guaranteed for 3 years. Shipped 
jo 


GLASGOW 


on 1l0days’trial. FREIGHT PAID; no money require 
4) advance. 75,00) in use. We are the oldest and best known 
concern ofour kind, reliable and responsible. Reference 
“ Y\ furnished atany time. Make and sell nothing but what we 
ruarantee tobe as represented, sold at the lowest factory 
UY prices. WRITE TO-DAY for our large FREE illustrated 


catalogue of latest designs and styles published, 
OXFORD MFG. CO., 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on applicatior. 


Benches, Tools and Supplies. 


Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for catalogue. 


Chandler & Barber, 


USE BARNES’ INK. 


. 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E. 10th St, N. ¥. 


Educational Institutions. 


MICHIGAN, HOUGHTON. 
A State School 


Michigan Mining Schoo * of Engineering 
and allied subjects. Has Summer Courses in Sarvesing, 
Shop Practice, Assaying, Ore Dressing and Field Geol- 
ogy. Instruction thoroughly practical. Large equip- 
ment. Tuition free. For catalogue write to 

M. E. WaDsWwoORTH, A.M , Ph,D., Director. 


Teachers’ 


Agencies. 


BUSY 


consideration Some are easy enough: * 


have to examine carcs critic«lly. Snppore it is £400; 
now we bave got to take some chances, fora canudi- 
again, the ralary remains, bt instead of college or no 
That takes awey haif the candidates. Supp s3 ehe muat 
lege -gradvate,’’ and our list narrows down, 


shot. So it is bard work and keeps us bury. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C 


must in addition speak French fluently,cr be pre ficient in stenography. 
standing of the Presbyterian church. Such ri quirements mow down candidates like a charge of grape- 


work there days, Every ma! brings its applications for teachers, and every application calls for serious 
> ominate a high school assistant, Latin and Higher English, 
college or normal, $690."’ We have a hundres teachers who would fill this pc sition creditably, aud it ia only a 
que-tions of fitting as cli sely 4s possibie in miror detalia. 
suppose the salary is #5'0; that takea away the bart two-thirds of the candidates. 


TIME 


Now see how a little change makes the work harder. 
Suppose it is £450; now we 
date with edacational qualifications and expe- 
rience both commands a higher a»lary. Suppose, 
‘mal’ is specified she must be a‘ college-graduate 
bea “ New England college.graduste,”’ or a* Smith col- 


Suppose, egain, the other requirements remain the sime, but she 


or bea member fo regular 


NOW 


. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Op 


Established in 1884. 
are ambitious for advancement rat 


erative Association 


Positions filled, 3700. 


6034 Woodlawn Av. 
CHICAGO. 


Seeks Teachers who 
her than those without positions. 


For September. 


We bare more than twice ae many vavencies as we had 
cne year this time. 
cf them very dcairable. 
information. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Salaries good, vositione, many 
New Hand Buck gives full 


MERICAN 
and FOREICN 


Mrs. M. J. Younc-Fuuton, . 


TEACHERS’ 


superior Professors, Frincipals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
everv department of instruction; recommends gocd schools to parents. Call on or address 


Introduces to Colleges 
Schools, and Families 


AGENCY 


. 23 


Union Square, New York, 


STILL ANOTHER OF OUR TEACHERS 


Elocution and Physical Culture 
Critic, $750; (6) Primary, $500 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should 
rendered. Forms and circulars free. Addi 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has 
teachers of every grade, aid from every State and Te 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, -o aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 
for teachers have never been 80 numerous as during the current year. 


ained a national reputation. We receive cails for 
tory and from abroad. During tbe administration 


ELECTED in the same New England 


city, making six during the current year, as follows: (1) Gianmar, 
$2000; (2) Grammar, $2000; (3) Manual Training, $1200; 


(4) 
(lady), $900 ; (5) Kindergarten 
; aggregate salaries = $7,450. 


register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
ess or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


3486 Positions Filled. 
First Year Salaries amount to 02,5508 on, 


UNION SCHOOL BUREA 


Hegisters the Best Teachers. 
CHARGES NO ADVANCE BEGISTRATION FEE, 
postage only; but depends on actual resulis. 
Does not our plan commend itself to you? 
Constant vacancies, Send stamp for blanks. 


ERR & BAUYSSUON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH St., NEW YORK. 


REMEMBER THE PLACE, 
and cali or write. 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
205 N. 7th Street, 
Allentown, Pa. 


ia one that can ber 


KVERETT O. FISK 


4 Ashburton PI. | 70 Fifth Ave., ; 106 Wabash Ave., | 
Boston, Mass. | ‘New York, Chicago, 01. | 


THE BRIDGE 1 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices. 
Business Offices : 110 Tremont St., 


The Pennsylvania Bureau. 


“ Any one who ermprehends the difference between loud talk and puerile 
circulars on the one hand, and quiet ability exercised for the benefit of its 
patrons on the other, had betrer try Mr. LAND!s8’ Associati n, It certainly 


GE TEACHER 


and CIILCAG 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 


50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mor. 


15th Vear. 
Does business in all the States. 


elied ucon. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


& Proprietors. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


131 Third St. 


82 Church B8t., 
Portland, Ore. 


1201, Sc.S8prin 
Toronto, Canada. | 


Los Angeles, 


S’ AGENCY, 


~ 


SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


The Colorado 1 


Names competent teachers for desirable pcsitions 
who are qualified to fill them, Address 
FRED DICK, 


eachers’ Agency 


REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
Mor., 303 McPhee Futlding, DENVER, COLO. 


Provides schools of all grades with competent teach 
positions. Now is the time to register. 


Teachers seeking positions, 
and those wishing a eo 7 


an increased , sho 237 Vine 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


A co-educational preparatory school of the highest grade 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting cortificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to [ustitute of Techuology. Harvard 
ana Boston Universities. Law and Medical Schools ete. 
ear begins Sept 24. 


Catalogues forwarded. E'eventh 
ITTE, & HAGAR, 


TAYLOR, DEME 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes _Address the Registrar. 
NORWAL SCHOOLS. 

ASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For cireular and further particulars apply at the 


school, Newbury, coruer of Fxeter Street. Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MA8S 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


WANTED, 
In a Seminary in a pleasant New York town, a 
teacher of Vocal Music and Dearing, Salary $500. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
N. E. Bureau of Education. 
8 Somerset Roatan 


PARTNER WANTED 
In a first-class Military Academy, in the Southwest, 
to take active management of the school. Salary, 
$2500 and living, and large additional dividends on 
the capital invested. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
Bureau of Education, 
Somerset 8t., Boston. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATFER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues. address the 
Principal, A. G BoypDEN. A M. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 

For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B HaaGar, PhD. 


TATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For boto sexes. 


For Catalogues, 


G. GREENOUGH, Principal 
Wee w 
please 


RITING TO ADVERTISER? 
mention this Journal. 


Oldzet and best known in U. 
Established 1365. 
3B ath Stree. 


an TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


MOA CL rp of recognized ability wanted for 
TEACHERS high-grade positions in Pennsyl 
vania and other States. Send for circu‘ars. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
[16:h Year. } HARRISBURG, PA. 


Teachers’ Agen 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, &04 
Musicians, cf both sexes, for Universities, Collegss, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling | 

and renting of school property. 

Best references furnished. 
K. MIRIAM 

150 FivTH AVENUB (corner of Twentieth St. | 
NRW CI y. 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 


‘combined. Large business throughout the north- 
twest. Send for our new catalogue. R.B. HAZARD, 
Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, 


MINIATURE PHOTOS.-—Wrap cat inet ph: to! 
and 25 cepts recurely for one dozen beautiful | 


copies; cabinet :eturned; cabinets cop'ed, a ze and 
equal original, $125. Reference, avy bank ip our 
city. JOHN H. BRITTON Co., Trenton, N. J. | 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


‘ 


‘teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies | 


ers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 


Send stamp for circulars. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State 8t., Albany, N. Y. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
aaeres B, RUGGLES & CO. 


Street, io. 


CINCINNATI, OH 


Teachers. 

THE WINSLOW HOUSE, Mount Kear- 
sarge, Potter Place Station, N. H., will be 
open from June ite Oct 1. Th? Berliiz School of 
Langua;es will hold its Summer session there. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO TEACH ERS. 

| Send or call for illustrated circular at the Boston 
| Offive, 175 Washington St , Room 1. 

Acdres: after June 1, Winslow House, Mt. Kear- 
sarge, Potter Place Station. N. H. 

WARTSFELD FURNACE & RE- 

FINING CO, Newport, Ky., (Established 

18°5). Com olldated Representat'ves of Smelting 

and Refiniog Works in most principal cities in 
the United States, nuder one management. 

Manufacturers ¢f Nicsel and Aluminum Alloys, 
Smelting and Refining Furnaces, Metal Fume Con- 
densers; Silver, Lead and Copper Plants, Bauxite 
Aluminum Reduction Works, Blast-furnace Pian s 
for pig iron and steel converters. 

We will take entire charge of the work from 
foundation up, including construction of buildings, 
erection of machinery, turning the entire plant over 
to you under steam and in running. orcer. We have 
—— experts in our employ for that purpose. 

hy experiment when you can have a certalaly? 

Cash advanced on silver lead concentrates and 
lead slag shipments Correspondence solicited. 
THE HARSSFELD FURNACE & EFINING CO,, 

(Consolidated) NEWPORT, Ky. 
NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS fo 
TWO the Journal of Rducetion will secure & 
year’s subscription free. 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXIX.—No. 19. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. Arce? Fdztion. 


This edition will include all the Plays, Poems, etc., 35 of which have been issued, viz. : 
The Tempest, A Midsummer Nighv’s Dream, The Merchant of Venice, As You Like It. 
Much Ado About Nething, I'weltth Night, The Winter’s Tale—King John, Richard the 
Second, Richard the Third, Henry the Fourth (First Part), Hemry the Fourth (Second Part) 
Henry the Fifth, Meary the Kighth, Macbeth, Gthelle, King Lear, Romeo and Suliet. 
Julius Cesar. Antony and Cleopatra, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, The Merry W iver 
of Wind-or, Measure for Measure, The Comedy of Errors, Love's Labor Lest, Tamiog 
of the “hrew. 41Ps Well that Ends Well, Henry the Sixth (First Part), Menry the Sixth 
(Second Part), Heary the Sixth (Third Part), Trotlus and Cressida, Timon of Athens, Ceri- 
Titus Andronicus, Poems, Sonnets, 


olanus, Pericles. Preparation): Cymbeline, 
an k ize, 1 t let d te text, illustrated with 
Kac lay in a separate volume, pocket size, large type, complete, and accura . 
and bound in Flexible morocco, Sold separate y, per volume. 


the celebrated designs of Frank Howard, 
(in box) 75 cents. 

Subscrivtions are invited for the entire set, 
for any volume or volumes. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


to be delivered as published, and orders will be received 


NEW YORK: 27 and 29 W, 23d Street. 
LONDON: 24 Bedford St., Strand. 


Publishers, 
Improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St. 31 E. 17th St. 262-264 Wabash Av. 1028 Arch St. 


JUST READY, 


Fairy Tales for Little Readers. By Saxaw J. Bure, 
Principal Girls’ Grammar Department, School No. 4, New York. 

A collection ot fairy tales, comprising “ Listie Red Riding Hood.” “Tae Three Bears,” ‘The White 
Cat.’ “Cinderella,” and * Lictle writt3a ta simple ianguage for home and school reading. It iv 
specially wall adapted for supplementary readiug in Second Reader grades. 

BCHUOL KDLELLON, 12mo0; Board covers; Price, 30 Cents. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, wow york 


East i4th St., New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 


ROYAL ATLAS READFR, No 1. Stories and lessons on Plans, Maps, and the Compass, forming a simple 
and interesting intruductiva to Geography. With Text-Book, and a Complete Course of Questions. 
128 pages, 18mo, cloth extra, 25 cents. 

ROYAL ATLAS READER, No. 2, Stories and lessons on Physical Geography, explaining Geographical 
a in simple language. With Text Book, and a Complete Course of Questions, 144 pages, 18mo, 
eleth extra, 30 cents 

ROYAL ATLAS BEADER, No. 8. The Geography of England in Reading Lessons. With complete Text 
Book, ana Course ot Questions. 224 pages, 18mo, cloth extra, 50 cents 

ROYAL ATLAS READER, No. 4. The Geograpby of the British Islands, British North America, and Aus 
tralasia in Reading Lessons. With complete Text-Book, ana Course of Questions. 272 pages, cloth 
extra. 75 cents. 

ROYAL ATLAS BEADER, No. 5, Tbe Geography of Europe in Reading Lessons. Latitude and Longitude; 
ay Ap ng fhe Seasons. With complete Text Book, and Course of Questions. 272 pages, 18mo, 
c extra. cents. 

ROYAL ATLAS READER, No.6. The Geography of the British Empire in Reading Lessons Interchange 
of Productions Circumstances which determine Climate. With compiete Text-Book, and Course ot 
Questions. 288 pages. 18mo, cloth extra, 75 cents. 


Send for our new School Book list. Any book in this list will be sent post paid on receipt of price. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, - = = Publishers, 33 East 17th S8t., New York. 


$1.00. Both $1.75 


Address PUBLISHER, 37 West Tentu St., New York. 
Also write for combinations and lowest terms on other books, magazines, and papers. 


EHmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Five Hundred Students. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training an¢ 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of " 
practical work tn every department. Chartered by ‘the State. ind 
ee Summer Session of tour weeks Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 
at Martha's Vineyard. HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


eow 


SUMMER SESSIONS OF THE 


School of Expressive Art, 


BELFAST, MAINE. Aue. 6 to Aue. 25. 
INS ' RUCTORS :—HOWARD M. TICKNOR M.A., President of Boston College of Orat 
tor at Harvard aud Brown Universities; SARAH E. GaTON, Teacher of and’ 
Culture, Worcester, Mass ; MARIE WARE LAUGHTON, Teacher of Vocal Culrure in Boston College 
of Oratory; H&LEN M BLACKWELL. Instructor in Physical Culture in Boston University. ~ ’ 
Special Railway and Hotel Rates Send for circulars. Address ; 
M. W. LAUGHTON, 364 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 


The Prang Art Educational Papers. 


Tbe fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


HE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 


By Joun S. CLark. 


For full information in regard to these and other 
on Art Instruction address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St. | 47 East roth St., 151 Wabash A 
ve, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. | CHICAGO. 


ISTORIC SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE AND ORNAMENT, 


for Schools. Twenty-four Photographs, 8x10 inches. Mounted on Card Bo 
In a stiff portfolio. Price. $10.00. Apply to A. M. LUMBARD, New Bedford, A i cous 


to date 
and Recitations 72 
Societies, Churches, etc. Samples FREB 


GARRETT & CO., Philadelphia. (Ess, 1865) 


Price, 20 cents. 
publications 


BISTORY. 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00 
NEW ENGLAND Pus Co, 3 Xomerset 8t., Roston. 


Publishers. 


FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and 
ers, by whomsoever pubiished. 

Rich stock of Importea and American Books in 
che Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ses. Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF. 
T.H. Castor & Co, en, 
rters, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 
Fapersns agency for Henry Holt & Co. American 
agency for Hachette & Co.'s (London branch) publecations. 
Rewoved from 144 Tremont St. to 
23 school =t., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of HENRY HoLT & Co.. Wo. R. 
JENKINS, E STEIGER & Co, M D BERLITZ& Co, 
HACHETTE & U1. (London), GINN & Co, HEATH & 
Co,ete. Large assortment of Foreign avd Amer 
ican Books, iv the ancient and modern languag 8. 
to Regu. ar importations 
from the European book centres. 

KOEHLER, NEUMANN, & CO. 


MERRILL, & CO., 


43, 45, and 67 Bast Tenth St., New York 
' 


-— BLisa —— 
BEED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders books]. 
MAYNARD’S Knglish Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Kxperiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 
H. I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 
6 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Common School Literature. 

Leoyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 

Peterson’s Constitution. 

sheppard’« “Science. 


A BETTER POSITION 
AND BETTER PAY 


Potter’s new series of School Books. 
School Officers and Teachers: 


WAIT for our new Geographies, Arithme- 


tics, Readers, Copy Books, Histories, 


can be had by 
securing an 


Everything new. 
Nothing 


Spelling Books. 
Radically different from all others. 
can stem the tideof their popularity. 
HOUSANDS are already using Potter's 


Geographies. The other 
OF SCHOOLS books will be ready soon. 
Exclusive territory. 


____ Salary or commission. 
John E Potter & Co. 


1111—111% Market St. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGD: 
35 Bromfield St. 59 Fifth Ave. 253-255 State St. 


WANT 1000 more BOOK AGENTS 


for the grandest and /astest selling book ever published, 


Our J Around = Worl 

Our Journey Around = Worl 
By REV. FRANOIS E. CLARK, President of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor. 220 choice engravings, 
ey eye maps, ete. The King of all subscription books, 
ng 25d thousand. Agents average 80 to 50 a week, and 
make #100.00 a month. One sold 120 in his own town- 
ship; another, a lady, 40 in one Endeavor Society; another, 
68 in 10 days. Men and women agents wanted everywhere. 
og” Distance no hindrance, for We Pay Freight, 
Give Credit. Premium Copies, Free Outfit, Extra ‘Terms, an 
Exclusive Territory. Write at once for Circu!ars to 


A. D. WORTHINGTON & Hartford, Conn, 


PLAYS 


Dialogues, Speakers, for & 71993, 
Club and Parlor, Catalogue iree. 


T.S. DENISON, 


School 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


First Steps in Seng Reading, by living Em. 
erson. A manual for primary classes and private 
teaching, 30 cts., postpaid; $3.00 per dozen vot pre- 
paid. Song Manual, Rook I; by L O. Emerson. 
Carefully compiled for primary needs. 20 cepts . 
$3.00 a dovan, not prepali. 


FOR GCRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 


Song Manual, Book II; by L.O Emerson. 4 
very admirable collection for pupils above the pri- 
mary age. 40 cents; $420 per dozen, not prepaid. 
Song Reader, Book I.; by Emerson & Browp 
Especially adapted for the younger grammar classe:. 
50 cents; $4 80 a dozen, not prepaid. 


FOR HICH SCHOOLS. 


Song Manual, Book III.; by L. O. Emerson, 
An admiratls manua) for aduit classes; 50 cenis; 
6480 per dozen. Somg Reader, Book II; by 
Kmerson & Brown. For the older grammar and 
younger high classes; 60 cents; $6.00 a duzen, not 
prepaid. Semg Greeting, by L. O. Emerson. A 
variety of solfeggio and vocal studies, with part 
songs, glees, etc.; 60 cents; $600 a dozen, net pre. 
paid. 


FOR UNCLASSIFIED SCHOOLS. 


United Voices, by Emars on Biignt school 
songs (not graded) such as 1 ake the singing hour 
very short; 50 pages of elements; nearly 100 songs; 
the best book cf its kind; 50 cents ; $489 per dozen. 
not prepaid. Children’s School Songs for Pri- 
mary Classes, with rudiments and Kxercises A 
collection of 139 songs; 112 pages; price, 35 cents: 
$3.60 per dozen, not prepaid. 


Send for Catalogue and Circular of books for 
Female Seminaries and Boys’ Colleges Octayu 


‘music, especially for schools; low prices. Catalogue 


on application. Liberal discount to teachers. 


Agents for Knabe and Fisher Pianos and the self play- 
ing ““Symphony.’’ For Masical Instrumente, Strings, 
etc., send to John OC. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


4537403 Washington Street, Boston. 
©. H. Ditson & Co., New York. 


THE 


“CYCLAUTOGRAPH” 


Prints 100 copies foolscap s!ze 
from one writing in 3 minutes. 
te _No cleaving up; no 
hand rubbing necessary. 


CYCLAUTOGRAPH CO., 59 Fifth Ave., N.Y City 


H. E. HOLT, LEXINGTON, Mass. 


Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony. 


The graduates of this Institute are filling more first-class positions as Directors and 
Teachers of Vocal Music in public schools, colleges, and seminaries than those of all other 
summer schools combined. Most wonderful results are zow obtained with Mr. Holt’s new 
tystem of vocal harmony. Session of 1894 opens Aug. 14th and closes Aug. 3ist. 


Send for circulars. Address 


MRS 4. E. HOLT, Sec., Box 109, Lv xingt»n, Mass. 


SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Best advantages for learning Conversation. 


NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS, 


For circulars address 


At CHICAGO, ILL. 


At ASBURY PARK, N. J- 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 1122 Broapway, N. Y.- 


ARTHA’S VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


The Largest and the Best. 
The Oldest and the Broadest. 


Seventeenth Annual Session. Beginning July 9, 1894. 


Four Weeks. 
14 Instructors. 


School of Methods: 


Emerson College of Oratory : 


The attendance for the last few years has been 
ng this by far the largest Gummer aeeek 


tar SEND FOR LARGE CIRCULAR givi 


Five Weeks. 
Academic Departments: 
Four Weeks, 
Pres. C. W. EMERSON and Faculty. 
from 44 States and Territories, mak- 
in the United States. 


full information in regard to the outlines of work in al! 


departments, advantages offered, railroad r uctions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


W. A. MOWRY, 


Pres., SALEM, Mass. 


A. W. EDSON, Mgr. School of Methods, WorcesTER, MASS. 


PIANOS. 


taken in exchange. 


BRIGG 


Write for Catalogue and full 


Celebrated for their beautiful, 
and Great Durability. 


BRICCS PIANO CO., 621 


‘Tone, Action, Design, 
Easy terms. Old instruments 


information, 


Albany St., Boston. Mass- 


